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Message  to  Members  of  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association 

Bp  Henry  P.  Miller.  Prendeni 


M]f  dear  Fellov  Member*  of  the  Slate  Teacher* 

Attociation : 

You  and  I  ought  to  be  very  happy  in  our 
work.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  teacher 
and  to  serve  this  commonwealth  and  our 
great  nation  by  training  its  future  citizens. 
There  is  a  thrilling  challenge  in  the  fact  that 
the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  the  social 
worker,  and  even  those  in  the  home,  are 
turning  to  the  field  of  education  for  the 
services  that  will  carry  the  human  race  tri¬ 
umphantly  through  a  period  of  “intellectual- 
moral  lag,  a  decline  of  authoritarian  morals, 
and  a  shifting  uncertain  future.”  It  is  a 
fascinating  adventure  to  work  with  human 
beings  in  the  most  joyous  and  thrilling  per¬ 
iod  of  their  existence.  The  realization  of 
one ’s  best  possibilities  is  relatively  easy  when 
his  daily  work  constantly  demands  that  he 
see  and  realize  the  best  in  others.  The  com¬ 
pulsion  to  keep  abreast  of  the  remarkable 
progress  being  made  in  every  phase  of  our 
work  is  a  great  intellectual  stimulus.  It  is 
a  joy  to  be  associated  in  a  great  work  with 
fine  men  and  women.  It  is  a  great  comfort 
to  know  that  teachers’  salaries  are  improv¬ 
ing  and  that  we  have  the  protection  of  a 
tenure  law  and  a  sound  pension  and  annuity 
fund.  Under  such  conditions,  growth  and 
service,  stimulated  by  unsurpassed  intellect¬ 
ual  and  professional  challenges,  should  in¬ 
deed  make  ours  a  radiant  life,  full  of  joy¬ 
ous  adventures. 


We  must  never  forget,  however,  that  many 
of  the  benefits  we  now  enjoy  are  due  to  the 
vision  and  self-sacrificing  services  of  our 
wise  leaders  and  to  the  co-operation  and  un¬ 
selfish  support  of  the  membership  of  this 
organization,  devoted  as  it  is,  to  the  service, 
protection,  and  professional  advancement  of 
our  teachers.  We  must  pay  our  tribute  to 
those  who  have  served  us.  We  must  express 
our  gratitude  for  the  conditions  we  enjoy. 
We  must  preserve  and  even  improve  these 
conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
professional  advancement  necessary  to  lift 
our  State  to  an  even  higher  rating  among 
the  highest.  Thus  only  can  we  pay  our  debt. 

Today  the  enrollment  in  our  organization 
is  in  excess  of  last  year.  This  probably 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  ask  yon,  as  has  been 
the  practice,  to  put  yourself  spiritually  and 
financially  behind  your  Legislative,  Griev¬ 
ances  and  other  committees  by  a  hundred  per 
cent,  enrollment.  If,  however,  you  know  a 
few  teachers  who  hesitate  to  make  it  possible 
for  your  faithful  and  efficient  Enrollment 
Committee  to  remove  the  qualifying  word 
“approximately,”  before  their  report  of  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  see  that  the  reluctant 
ones  read,  after  you  have  re-read,  the  charm¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  Trumpet  Call  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  our  National  Association.  I  have 
asked  our  Editor  to  place  it  near  thia  greet¬ 
ing. 

May  your  joy  and  success  in  our  work  be 
this  year  the  greatest  you  have  ever  known. 


THE  TRUMPET  CALL 

Cornelia  S.  Adair.  •/  the  Notional  EJuemtiom  Attoetaliom 

FROM  TIME  IMMEMORIAL  nhen  the  IrumptI  call  hat  totmJeJ  men  ha»t  come  up  from  At  hi^ 
mapt  and  At  hpnapt  to  lerve  tn  At  armiet.  Thtp  hate  rttponitd  to  At  tell  for  tnlitimtnt  and  hent  ralatd 
round  At  fiaf  to  dtftnd  tthat  Atp  htld  prtciout.  Humanitp  hat  Itamtd  to  honor  Atm  for  Atir  deootion  to 
At  common  tttal  and  hat  adomtd  ilt  puhlie  plactt  wiA  monumtntt  to  Atir  mtmorp. 

To-day  a  ntm  trumptt  cad  it  toundtd  for  ttroict  in  another  army  largtr  in  nmnieri  even  than  At 
prtttnt  comhat  forett  of  out  grtat  nation,  Thott  mho  rally  for  Ait  ntm  army  U^t  At  tolditrt  and  tailort 
— ore  ttrpanit  of  At  puhUe.  Li^  Atm  alto  Aty  art  dtftndtrt  of  At  common  mtoL  Daily  Ait  army,  a 
million  ttrong,  marchtt  forA  to  At  tehoolroomt  to  load  At  children  on  Atir  may.  Vtrdy  it  holdt  At  dttdny 
of  At  ract  in  itt  handt.  Itt  taertd  trutt  re^uirtt  At  hightti  dtuotion,  training  and  t^UL  That  At  Itaehing 
army  may  ht  true  to  tint  exalted  trutt,  ^ofttdonal  organixationt  art  urging  that  ad  teaehert  enlitt  in  At  eautt 
and  mor^  on  At  prohUmt  of  At  proftttion.  Thit  ehalltngt  it  more  tigiu/leant  than  At  cadt  to  arum  that 
hart  gone  tehomg  domn  At  aget.  It  it  At  IrumptI  cad  to  join  At  ron^  of  our  eontradtt  in  local,  itatt,  and 
natiooij  attodationt  in  Atir  tfortt  to  elauale  teaching  and  magnify  education  at  At  grealttt  rmmlrmtht 
force  in  At  modem  todal  mhanca.  Can  any  ttarhar  aford  mI  la  enlitt? 
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American  Education  and  Its  Expansion 

Convention  Address 

B]f  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd 

Utuversii}f  of  Chicago 


The  topic  which  I  have  assumed  to  talk  to 
you  about  is  the  general  topic  of  the  effects 
produced  in  our  American  educational  sys¬ 
tem  by  certain  forces  of  expansion  that  have 
been  operating  for  a  number  of  decades. 
Everywhere  in  the  United  States  we  are  re¬ 
vising  the  curriculum,  and  1  find  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  teachers  think  that  that 
is  unnecessary  and  1  find  a  great  many 
parents  who  are  entirely  convinced  that  it 
is  unnecessary.  They  say  the  curriculum 
which  was  administered  a  generation  ago 
obviously  produced  such  satisfactory  results 
that  it  seems  imnecessary  to  make  a  radical 
revision  of  the  body  of  material  used  at 
that  time  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

Why  should  we  be  in  process  of  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  curriculum?  What  are  the  forces 
that  are  operating  outside  and  inside  the 
schools  to  bring  about  these  changes  you 
and  I  are  participating  in?  If  you  will  go 
back  in  the  history  of  our  American  schools, 
you  will  find  a  number  of  epochs  when 
crucial  happenings  were  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  school  organization  and  the 
contents  of  instruction,  and  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  contemplate  some  of  these  changes. 
We  passed  through  a  period,  in  the  early 
national  history  of  this  countiy,  which  was 
a  period  of  very  little  emphasis  on  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  Tou  read  the  history  of 
education,  and  you  are  very  likely  to  find 
in  the  beginning,  back  in  the  colonial  period, 
a  great  many  things  said  about  the  colonial 
schools  that  seem  to  be  carried  over  directly 
into  the  period  of  our  national  life.  There 
is  a  certain  mistake  in  carrying  forward  the 
history  of  colonial  policy  into  the  national 
period,  because  the  early  national  period  was 
devoted  very  largely  to  material  pioneering 
and  we  had  very  poor  schools,  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  our  historical  selves,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  last  century.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the  last  century 
there  began  to  be  some  movement  in  the 
direction  of  improvement  of  the  organization 
of  schools.  In  1837  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  created  a  State  Board  of  Education 


and  that  board  appointed  a  man  at  the  head 
of  the  State  school  system,  Horace  Mann. 

Horace  Mann  went  up  and  down  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  made  some  early  sur¬ 
veys  of  education  in  this  country.  They 
were  not  very  systematic,  but  he  said,  for 
example,  among  other  things,  that  he  found 
that  11  out  of  12  of  the  children  whom  he 
observed  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  did 
not  understand  the  words  which  they  were 
pronouncing  when  they  read.  That  was  a 
pretty  serious  indictment,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it.  You  may  recall  that  the  book 
out  of  which  reading  was  taught  at  that 
time  was  Webster’s  Spelling  Book  and 
Reader.  If  you  have  never  looked  at  that 
book,  you  ought  to  do  it.  Some  of  the 
younger  members  of  this  group  ought  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  what  they 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  what  they  are  doing 
at  the  present  time.  Webster  begins  with 
various  forms  of  the  alphabet,  and  then 
with  combinations  of  these  letters,  which 
had  seemed  to  the  people  of  all  the  period 
since  antiquity  the  proper  way  to  approach 
the  printed  page.  You  begin  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  letters,  and  then  combine  the 
letters,  a-b,  ab;  a-c,  ac;  a-d,  ad;  etc.  As 
you  come  along  through  the  early  lessons, 
you  find  that  the  words  given  to  the  children 
to  read  had  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  the 
letter  combinations  made  up  of  those  letters, 
and  so  in  some  of  the  early  lessons  you  will 
find  the  children  introduced  to  the  sentence, 
“he  is.”  A  bit  further  some  action  is  in¬ 
troduced  and  children  are  given  the  inspir¬ 
ing  reading  lesson,  “to  go.”  Do  we  wonder 
that  children  back  in  1837  got  rather  tired 
before  they  climbed  up  to  the  Olympian 
heights  of  real  meaning  in  these  passages? 
Horace  Mann  said  that  11  out  of  12  of  them 
had  been  taught  to  read  by  a  method  that 
so  defeated  its  own  purpose  that  the  children 
did  not  understand  what  they  were  reading. 

Now  the  school  people  of  that  day  did  not 
like  Horace  Mann’s  comment  on  their  efforts. 
It  has  been  characteristic  of  teachers  in 
other  States  that  they  do  not  care  to  be 
criticised.  They  had  a  happy  way  of  dis- 
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posing  of  that  criticism  in  that  day;  they 
elected  Horace  Mann  to  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  that  way  got  him  out 
of  the  State.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  back  there  in  1837,  things  began  to 
move. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  review  the  history 
of  American  schools  as  that  history  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Mann  and  Barnard  and  Score 
and  other  great  figures  who,  in  the  first 
third  of  the  last  century  began  to  see  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  democracy,  we  must 
have  an  education  that  reaches  all  the  people 
so  that  they  can  all  participate  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  nation,  and  so  that  they  may 
have  access  to  the  statements  of  policy  on 
which  they,  as  citizens,  must  pass. 

Come  down,  if  you  will,  to  the  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Civil  War.  Every  great  social 
upheaval  has  affected  education,  just  as  this 
last  war  affected  educa¬ 
tion.  This  last  war 
brought  into  our  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  colleges 
great  numbers  of  young 
people,  who ,  except  for 
that  catastrophe,  would 
not  have  thought  that 
they  must  add  to  their 
educational  equipment. 

But  they  had  been  away 
from  home,  they  had  seen 
other  lands,  they  had  come 
in  contact  with  a  great 
machinery  of  civilization 
operating  in  its  most  in¬ 
tense  fashion,  and  they  came  back  into 
school;  that  is  what  happened  after  the 
Civil  War.  After  the  Civil  War,  let  us  say 
roughly  in  1870,  there  began  to  be  a  new 
enlargement  of  the  American  educational 
system.  That  is  the  period  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  high  school  began  to  show  itself.  The 
elementary  school,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
a  meager  institution;  its  curriculum  had 
consisted  of  the  simple  subjects,  the  three 
R’s.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  tells 
us  that  in  1840  the  average  schooling  of  the 
American  citizen  amounted  to  208  days. 
That  was  the  period  when  Horace  Mann  be¬ 
gan  his  work.  What  can  you  do  in  that 
period!  Tou  can  teach  a  little  reading,  some 
spelling  and  possibly  a  little  number  work, 
but  you  cannot  go  very  far  in  208  days.  That 
is  just  about  what  we  are  giving  children 
now  as  they  enter  on  their  educational  period 
in  the  second  grade.  Those  208  days  were 
scattered  through  a  number  of  years.  School 
held  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  About 
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1870  that  number  had  increased  to  582  days, 
and  you  can  begin  to  see  enlarged  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Since  1870  civilization  has  been  moving 
forward  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  with 
every  forward  movement  there  has  come  a 
new  demand  for  larger  training  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  order  that  he  may  participate 
successfully  in  the  larger  activities  of  the 
nation  and  in  the  small  community  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  1870 — do  you  know  that  at 
that  time  practically  all  the  business  of  this 
country  was  done  on  the  partnership  basis! 
That  means  that  if  you,  at  that  period, 
wanted  to  seek  and  secure  the  capital  for 
any  kind  of  an  industrial  enterprise,  you 
called  in  your  neighbors.  You  associated 
with  your  savings  those  of  two  or  three  of 
your  neighbors.  Partnerships  did  not  or¬ 
dinarily  exceed  the  association  of  three  in¬ 
dividuals.  Could  you 
carry  on  any  great  enter¬ 
prises  with  the  savings  of 
three  individuals  in  that 
early  period!  No,  not  at 
all,  but  the  day  of  great 
organizations  had  not 
come ;  the  training  nec¬ 
essary  to  live  in  1870  was 
the  training  that  goes 
along  with  the  partner¬ 
ship  form  of  business. 
1870  is  a  period  when  men 
began  to  see  new  possibili¬ 
ties  of  organization,  but 
those  possibilities  were  not 
yet  realized.  It  is  the  decade  of  the  eighties 
that  is  the  period  of  tremendous  expansion 
in  American  life,  and  you  can  find  the  rea¬ 
sons.  They  are  clearly  written  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  history.  It  was  during  the  eighties 
that  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
made  it  possible  for  this  nation  to  emerge 
from  an  agrarian  nation,  from  a  nation 
carrying  on  its  manufacturing  activities  in 
the  home,  a  nation  that  had  a  narrow  horizon 
for  each  of  its  communities,  into  a  nation 
that  operated  by  machinery.  Historians  tell 
us  that  the  industrial  revolution  began  in 
Europe  in  1750,  when  there  was  substituted, 
for  the  power  of  the  hand,  the  beginnings 
of  machine  power,  but  in  this  country  we 
carried  on  all  our  activities  in  a  narrow  way, 
in  the  home,  down  to  that  time  when  steel 
and  iron  made  it  possible  for  us  to  transform 
the  nation  and  change  from  an  agrarian  to 
an  urban  civilization. 

Something  inevitably  must  happen  in  the 
CmtimmtJ  m  pmgt  24 


American  schools  have  a  great 
service  to  perform,  the  training  of 
children  to  carry  fonvard  our 
institutions  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection.  Every  teacher  must 
turn  his  eyes  to  that  goal  vith  a 
clear  conviction  that  if  ve  achieve 
it,  rve  shall  make  of  American 
civilization  a  thoroughly  sound 
system  of  intelligent  citizenship. — 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd. 
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Rural  Schools  in  North  Jersey 

Bp  Robert  G.  Sanford 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Warren  Comfy 


There  are  in  New  Jersey  a  considerable 
number  of  localities  which  are  still  typically 
rural,  and  in  these  sections  the  school  pro1> 
lems  are  peculiar  and  pressing.  In  Sussex, 
Warren  and  Hunterdon  Counties  there  are  in 
operation  this  year  140  one-room  schools.  In 
addition  to  these  one-teacher  schools  there 
are  29  two-room  buildings.  The  enrollment 
in  these  schools  represents  approximately 
onodialf  the  school  population.  The  great 
majority  of  the  teachers,  probably  70  per¬ 
cent,  are  natives  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  teach,  and  have  received  their  prepara¬ 
tion  and  training  for  teaching  in  our  local 
high  schools  and  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Summer  Schools.  As  yet,  relatively  few  so- 
called  trained  teachers  have  found  their  way 
into  the  rural  schools  of  this  section  and 
those  who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  one  and  two- 
teacher  schools  are  almost  universal  in  ad¬ 
mitting  that  neither  their  inclination  nor 
their  training  has  made  it  easier  for  them  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  diflScult  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Every  year  about  one-fourth  of  the 
teachers  in  our  rural  schools  are  teaching 
for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  natural  condi¬ 
tion  since  practically  every  teacher  has  an 
ambition  to  occupy  ultimately  a  position  in 
another  type  of  school,  and,  as  soon  as  she 
has  served  her  apprenticeship  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  on  is  offered,  her  place 
must  be  filled  with  another  of  the  same  type. 
But  this  is  not  as  unfortunate  as  it  seems. 
The  very  ambition  which  urges  these  teach¬ 
ers  to  seek  a  more  desirable  environment 
makes  of  them  better  teachers.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  fine,  courageous,  professional  attitude  of 
this  splendid  body  of  young  people  which 
offers  the  great  hope  to  the  country  school. 
Let  no  one  discourage  this  ambition  nor  chill 
this  spirit  of  optimism. 

The  desire  to  better  one’s  situation  has 
been  responsible  for  the  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  teacher  turnover  in  our  rural  schols. 
In  the  years  1925-26,  56  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  of  Warren 
County  were  occupying  their  positions  for 
the  first  time.  This  meant  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one  of  every  two  groups  of  children 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Warren  County  found 


a  new  teacher  when  it  assembled  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  situation,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  disastrous,  and  one,  which  I  am  glad  to 
say,  is  improving.  However,  this  constant 
changing  of  teachers  has  been,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  handicap  in  the  progress  of  our 
one  and  two-teacher  schools.  It  has  inter- 
ferred  seriously  with  our  plans  in  super¬ 
vision  and  the  continuing  advance  of  the 
children.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  inseparably 
connected  with  rural  education.  With  her 
remoteness,  her  extremely  difficult  tasks,  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  satis¬ 
factory  places  to  live,  is  it  little  wonder  that 
the  country  teacher  often  becomes  impatient 
and  willing  to  take  almost  any  chance  of 
improving  her  surroundings  particularly 
if  the  new  job  offers  a  slight  increase  in 
salary?  In  one  little  school  in  this  county 
five  teachers,  one  after  the  other,  were 
teaching  before  Thanksgiving  for  the  simple 
reason  that  not  a  single  satisfactory  board¬ 
ing  place  could  be  found.  The  homes  which 
are  available  are  not  desirable,  and  tliose 
families  which  could  provide  a  congenial 
environment  are  no  longer  willing  to  ‘  ‘  board 
the  teacher.”  As  a  consequence,  most  of 
our  teachers  now  own  or  operate  their  own 
cars  by  means  of  which  they  are  able,  at  the 
close  of  the  day’s  work,  to  get  either  to  their 
own  homes  or  to  other  happier  surroundings. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
community,  but  probably  is  a  gain  to  the 
teacher  herslf.  To  make  the  rural  teacher 
happy  in  her  school,  and  to  help  her  realize 
that  her  ultimate  well-being  depends  not  so 
much  on  continuous  removals  to  similar  posi¬ 
tions  as  in  staying  in  one  position  long 
enough  to  really  accomplish  a  worth-while 
piece  of  work  has  been  one  of  our  chief  en¬ 
deavors. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  con¬ 
vince  the  open-minded  person  that  New 
Jersey,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  three  counties  concerned,  has 
a  rural  problem.  To  solve  this  problem  and 
to  provide  for  the  children  in  this  section 
of  the  State  educational  opportunities  com¬ 
mensurate  with  those  afforded  other  com¬ 
munities  should  challenge  the  intelligent, 
co-operative  effort  of  the  school  people  of 
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Abolishing  the  Arctic 

Conpention  Addreu 
B\f  ViLHJALMUR  StEFANSSON 


The  slogan  “westward  the  course  of  em¬ 
pire  takes  its  way,”  although  popular  in 
America  for  special  reasons  and  sometimes 
thoughtlessly  accepted  as  really  embodying 
a  general  principle,  is  true  only  in  the  special 
case  of  the  westward  movement  of  popula¬ 
tion  after  Columbus.  The  general  truth  is 
that  man,  as  an  animal,  is  a  tropical  animal ; 
and  that  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
World  civilizations,  so  far  as  we  know,  origi¬ 
nated  in  or  near  the  tropics.  In  America 
a  thousand  years  B.  C.,  there  was  a  rapidly 
developing  civilization  in  Yucatan  which 
spread  northward  and  may  be  considered 
to  have  reached  as  far  as  Arizona,  with  cer¬ 
tain  offshoots  farther  North,  when  every¬ 
thing  was  upset  for  the  native  Americans  by 
the  inroads  of  the  Europeans  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Had  they  been  left  to  themselves, 
there  would  probably  have  been  the  same 
northward  spread  of  civilization,  interrupted 
now  and  again  by  dark  ages,  but  in  the  long 
run  continuing  up  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea. 

In  the  Old  World  the  highest  civilization 
3000  B.  C.,  was  on  the  Nile.  By  1000  B.  C.  it 
had  moved  North  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
and  into  Crete,  with  parallel  developments 
farther  East.  By  500  B.  C.,  it  had  moved 
up  to  Greece,  and  by  200  A.  D.  its  centers 
were  in  northern  Italy,  while  a  little  later 
they  were  in  Spain  under  the  Saracens. 
Then  came  the  Dark  Ages.  It  is  a  principle 
deducible  from  history  that  when  civilization 
is  advancing  in  quality  it  is  also  moving 
away  from  the  equator  geographically,  but 
when  it  deteriorates  in  quality  it  retreats 
geographically  back  towards  the  equator. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  European  Middle 
Ages  when  the  centers  of  civilization  moved 
South  from  Europe  into  the  lands  of  the 
Saracens  South  and  East  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  With  the  Renaissance  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  centers  of  civilization  northward 
began  afresh  until  now  they  are  in  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin.  In  America  the  cor¬ 
responding  centers  are  our  great  cities  North 
of  Philaldelphia  running  West  across  the 
continent,  including  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver. 

We  know  that  the  earth  is  round,  but  we 
ordinarily  think  of  it  M  flftt  becansa  th« 


most  popular  world  maps  are  on  Mercator’s 
projection,  which  regards  and  shows  it  as 
flat.  Therefore,  when  we  visualize  the  north¬ 
ward  movement  of  civilization  on  this  map 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  a  prisoner  walking  a 
plank,  destined  if  he  gets  too  far  North  to 
jump  off  into  the  infinity  of  nothingness.  On 
this  account  the  map  of  the  polar  regions 
looks  vast  in  extent,  which  appearance  adds 
to  the  terror  they  inspire  in  those  whose  in¬ 
formation  about  them  is  derived  chiefly  from 
hero  tales  about  great  adventurers  who  have 
risked  their  lives  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell 
us  how  far  North  they  have  been.  Theo¬ 
retically  the  beet  way  of  correcting  this  im¬ 
pression  is  to  look  at  a  globe,  but  this  is  not 
practical  for  few  of  us  own  globes  and  al¬ 
most  none  of  us  are  used  to  looking  at  them. 
Another  trouble  is  that  you  can  only  see 
one  part  of  a  globe  at  a  time.  To  visualize 
correctly  the  northward  course  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  you  need,  therefore,  a  map  of  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  earth,  made  with  the  equator 
for  circumfnrence  and  the  arctic  for  center. 
On  this  map  the  civilizations  of  2000  years 
ago,  if  represented  in  red,  will  be  a  red  circle 
following  approximately  the  tropic  of  cancer 
across  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds. 
By  1000  A.  D.  this  red  circle  has  closed  in 
so  that  the  white  space  in  the  center  is  less 
than  half  the  map,  and  by  now  it  has  closed 
in  till  the  center  is  a  comparatively  small 
patch.  This  closing-in  process  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  speed  up  once  more  after  a  pause 
due  partly  to  the  Great  War.  Colonists  arc 
now  raising  wheat  a  thousand  miles  farther 
North  in  Canada  than  the  theoretical  wheat 
limit  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  corresponding 
progress  of  wheat  growers  in  Siberia  is 
slower  due  to  many  reasons,  among  them 
the  recent  revolution  in  Russia,  the  attitude 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  attitude  of  other  powers 
to  the  Soviets. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  arctic, 
although  called  an  ocean,  does  not  deserve 
its  name.  It  is  not  one  quarter  as  large  as 
the  Atlantic;  in  fact,  far  less  than  that.  It 
is  really  a  Mediterranean  Sea,  separating 
North  America  from  Asia,  somewhat  as  the 
Old  World  Mediterranean  separates  Europe 
Qfmtiimd  M  ptf  32 
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Group  Disability  Insurance 

By  William  R.  Ward 

Chmrman,  Commtiee  on  Insurance 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  arides  fcy 
Mr,  Ward  on  the  general  subject  of  Croup  Dis¬ 
ability  Insurance  for  T eachers.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  December  issue.  The  third,  and  concluding 
article,  if  ill  appear  in  the  April  issue. 

In  the  previous  article  in  this  series  the 
attempt  was  made  in  general  terms  to  lead 
up  to  a  definite  study  of  the  subject  of  group 
disability  insurance  for  the  information  of 
teachers.  It  will  be  assumed  in  this  article 
that  the  reader  is  convinced  that  the  group 
plan  of  purchasing  disability  insurance  has 
distinct  advantages  over  any  individual  plan 
of  purchasing  the  same  insurance  for  the 
same  individuals  in  any  particular  group. 

All  group  plans  offered  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  certain  features  in  common. 
These  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (a) 
weekly  or  monthly  benefit  (usually  the  same 
for  either  illness  or  accident) ;  (b)  principal 
sum  for  accidental  death  or  dismemberment ; 
(c)  the  waiting  period;  (d)  the  length  of 
time  that  benefits  will  be  paid  for  any  one 
illness  or  accident;  (e)  the  kinds  or  types  of 
illness  for  which  benefits  will  be  paid;  (f) 
limitations  or  restrictions  upon  benefits  if 
disability  insurance  is  carried  in  other  com¬ 
panies;  (g)  the  minimum  number  in  a  group 
and  the  minimum  percentage  of  a  group 
necessary  to  make  the  insurance  effective; 
(h)  a  method  of  adjusting  disputed  claims; 
and,  (i)  the  annual  or  semi-annual  premium. 

One  or  two  of  the  above  provisions  should 
be  further  discussed.  By  the  “waiting 
period”  is  meant  the  number  of  days  that 
must  elapse  between  the  time  an  accident 
occurs,  or  an  illness  begins,  before  the  in¬ 
sured  is  entitled  to  benefits  for  daily  loss  of 
time.  In  all  the  plans  covering  teachers  in 
force  that  the  writer  has  investigated,  acci¬ 
dent  indemnity  starts  from  the  day  the  acci¬ 
dent  occurs.  However,  practice  varies  in 
ease  of  illness.  The  most  common  practice 
is  for  illness  indemnity  to  start  the  eighth 
day  of  illness.  This  makes  the  waiting  per¬ 
iod  seven  days.  It  may  be  necessary  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  this  waiting  period  applies  to 
each  new  ease  of  illness.  The  writer  advises 
arranging  for  a  five-day  waiting  period. 
The  length  of  time  that  indemnity  will  be 
paid  is  an  important  provision.  It  is  the 
long  term  of  iUne«  that  brings  the  greatest 


hardship  to  the  average  teacher.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  therefore,  that  the  payment  of  slightly 
more  premium  thereby  providing  for  at  least 
a  fifty-two  week  indemnity  period  is  a  wise 
investment. 

The  provisions  of  a  disability  policy  regard¬ 
ing  the  kinds  of  illness  covered  or  eliminated 
may  contain  “jokers”  that  cause  disappoint¬ 
ment,  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  when 
claims  are  made  for  indemnity.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  eliminate  diseases  not  com¬ 
mon  to  both  sexes,  recurring  illnesses,  and 
certain  types  of  chronic  ailments.  Another 
“joker”  that  is  frequently  found  in  policies 
is  the  provision  that  the  insured  is  not  cov¬ 
ered  if  an  accident  or  illness  occurs  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

Some  group  propositions  offer  full  weekly 
indemnity  during  the  period  of  house-confin¬ 
ing  illness  and  half  the  amount  daring  the 
period  of  convalescence.  The  writer  advises 
against  this  form  of  contract  for  two  rea¬ 
sons;  first,  the  period  of  convalescence  in 
many  cases  extends  over  a  longer  period 
than  the  time  of  house  confinement;  and, 
second,  if  a  teacher  is  without  salary  during 
convalescence  she  is  in  need  of  idemnity  then 
fully  as  much  as  if  confined  to  the  house. 

The  renewal  features  of  a  group  policy  are 
also  of  significance.  It  is  the  practice  of 
some  insurance  companies  to  renew  the  gen¬ 
eral  contract  but  to  insist  upon  the  right  to 
place  “riders”  or  “endorsements”  upon  the 
certificates  of  certain  individuals  of  the 
group  who  have  been  poor  risks  because  of 
frequent  cases  of  illness  the  previous  year, 
excluding  them  from  indemnity  for  those  ail¬ 
ments  to  which  they  are  subject.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  this  practice  nullifies  one  of  the 
distinct  advantages  of  the  group  plan.  Such 
a  contract  should  be  refused. 

Any  organization  of  teachers  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  at  least  twenty-five  may  secure 
group  disability  insurance.  But  most  com¬ 
panies  require  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  members  be  insured.  The  fairness  and 
validity  of  this  latter  provision  is  frequently 
questioned  by  teachers  and  the  charge  is 
made  that  it  is  devised  in  the  interest  of  the 
insurance  company.  This  charge  is  not  well 
founded  as  will  be  seen  if  one  makes  a  eare- 
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An  Emphasis  in  Education 

CojiPenHon  Addreu 

B}}  Dr.  Albert  B.  Meredith 

Commisaioner  of  Education,  Connecticut 


I  desire  to  stress  one  quality  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  process,  which  I  think  the  public  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  demand  of  our 
secondary  schools  and  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  viz.,  intellectual  excellence 
or  scholarship. 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  those  who  fur¬ 
nish  the  money  for  our  tax-supported  school 
system,  who  are  also  in  large  numbers,  the 
consumers  of  the  school  product,  are  asking 
for  a  higher  quality  of  school  achievement. 
The  public  asks  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  school  is  primarily  an  intellectual 
institution,  however  much  that  idea  may  be 
obscured  by  the  variety  of  activities  in  full 
swing,  which  are  popularly  regarded  as  a 
necessary  part  of  our  educational  program. 
We  are  told  by  our  critics  that  whatever  else 
we  may  accomplish,  we  are  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  intellectual  standards,  in  intellectual 
fields,  and  our  critics  are  right. 

The  last  speaker  referred  to  the  fact  that 
levels  of  achievement  in  commercial  life  as 
they  are  applied  to  stenography  and  to 
typewriting  should  be  the  standards  main¬ 
tained  in  school.  With  this  position  I 
heartily  agree.  For  of  what  use  is  the  skill 
acquired  unless  it  can  meet  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  to  be  applied?  Prom  the 
viewpoint  of  the  school  this  means  that  wo 
must  demand  a  quality  of  excellence  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  taught, 
call  it  scholarship,  if  you  talk  of  French,  or 
a  digital  skill  if  you  think  of  typewriting. 
The  idea  is  the  same,  a  quality  of  excellence, 
that  must  be  reached  if  suitable  recognition 
is  to  be  given. 

All  this  sounds  commonplace  enough,  but 
the  fact  is  that  too  many  pupils  are  driving 
through  our  high  schools  and  our  colleges 
who  have  no  experience  in  mastering  subject 
matter  or  in  acquiring  high  degrees  of  skill. 
Those  who  pay  the  bills  are  asking:  What 
are  our  school  authorities  doing  to  maintain 
standards  of  accomplishment  T  What  are  the 
educational  outcomes  from  the  expenditure 
of  so  much  time  in  school  life?  What 
measure  of  accurate  knowledge  have  our 
pupils  gained  upon  graduation?  What  skill 
in  thought  or  in  its  expression  have  they 


attained?  What  is  the  standard  of  the 
school’s  scholarship?  Why  should  there  be 
such  a  disparity  in  matters  of  standards  of' 
excellence  when  our  American  institutions 
are  compared  with  those  of  Europe?  To 
these  and  similar  questiosn  we  are  called 
upon  to  give  acceptable  answers. 

I  do  not  propose  in  the  brief  time  at  my 
disposal  to  undertake  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions.  I  wish  rather  to  bring  them  again  to 
your  attention,  and  to  refiect  something  of 
the  public  mind  in  regard  to  standards  of 
excellence  in  other  fields.  For  the  public  is 
rapidly  abandoning  the  idea  that  scholarship 
or  intellectual  excellence  is  something  book¬ 
ish  and  remote  from  the  needs  of  life.  They 
realize  more  and  more  that  sound  business 
is  based  upon  accurate  knowledge  and  that 
the  man  who  knows  is  an  asset  in  any  situa¬ 
tion. 

We  have  gone  beyond  the  pioneering 
period,  both  in  our  industrial  and  political 
life.  We  are  settling  down  and  with  this 
process  of  settling  down  we  are  asking  for 
more  accurate  knowledge  with  regard  to  our 
resources,  both  human  and  economic. 

Agriculture  is  dependent  to-day  upon  the 
results  of  research  in  the  experiment  stations 
and  laboratories  which  are  being  maintained 
in  our  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  No  great  automobile  concern  has  any 
prospect  of  success  without  its  research 
laboratory,  without  its  students  or  without 
the  application  of  standards  of  excellence 
appropriate  to  the  problems  that  arise  in  the 
automotive  industry.  At  this  very  moment 
in  New  England  there  is  meeting  a  Council 
of  several  hundred  people  who  are  studying 
economic  conditions  as  they  believe  them  to 
exist  in  that  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
trying  to  forestall  what  they  think  to  be  a 
condition  of  slipping  back  from  the  in¬ 
dustrial  prestige  and  infiuence,  that  that 
section  may  have  at  one  time  had  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field.  This  Council  is  considering 
the  results  of  groups  of  studies  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  great 
financial  and  industrial  institutions,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  reliable  data  on  the  basis 
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The  Geography  Excursion  as  a  Teaching  Tool 

Convention  Addreu 

By  Robert  G.  Buzzard 

Professor  of  Geography,  IlUnois  State  Normal  University 
President,  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers 


For  ten  or  twelve  years  the  teachers  of 
geography  have  been  talking  about  a  thing 
called  the  new  geography.  We  began  doing 
that,  you  and  I,  somewhere  in  that  war 
period,  when  American  education  realized 
that  the  thing  called  geography,  which  they 
were  teaching  to  the  boys  and  girls  at  that 
time,  and  which  had  been  taught  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  were  the  men  and  women  of 
that  time,  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  the  world 
wanted  as  geography.  So  they  promptly 
said,  “We  are  going  to  have  a  new  kind  of 
geography,”  and  we  have  been  talking  about 
it  ever  since.  Moreover,  the  men  who  were 
writing  the  textbooks  we  were  using  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  also  got  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  new  geography,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  either  writing  a  new  revision  of 
their  textbooks  or  getting  out  a  new  series 
of  textbooks.  You  and  I  have  been  meeting 
the  results  of  that  work.  We  have  just  pro¬ 
duced,  out  in  the  corn  belt,  our  two  latest 
series  of  geographies. 

I  suppose  there  has  already  reached  yon, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River,  that 
book  put  out  by  George  N.  Lankey.  There 
is  one  to  come,  that  fourth  book  by  Barrells 
and  Parker.  Barrells  tells  me  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  desperate  endeavor  to  get  it  into  pub¬ 
lishing  form  so  that  teachers  might  be  able 
to  use  it  late  in  the  year.  There  is  a  new 
geography,  something  different  from  the  old 
and  something  that  tends  to  meet  the  modem 
demand  upon  the  subject.  This  new  ge¬ 
ography  deserves  definition,  because  out  of 
it  and  out  of  the  consideration  which  various 
pupils  in  the  teaching  field  have  given  it, 
have  come  the  impetus  for  field  work  in  ge¬ 
ography,  that  is  for  going  outside  the  class¬ 
room  and  making  studies.  Too  many  people, 
then  and  now,  and  particularly  the  grade 
teacher  of  geography,  believe  that  geogra¬ 
phy  is  the  material  between  the  two  covers 
of  the  textbook,  and  of  all  the  handicaps 
that  we  people  face  who  would  make  ge¬ 
ography  a  real  living  thing,  personally,  I 
think  that  is  the  biggest  handicap  of  all. 

Necessarily  I  must  talk  about  our  ex¬ 
periences  in  Illinois,  because  it  is  the  area 
in  which  I  have  done  all  my  work  as  a 
teacher  and  with  ^ose  conditions  I  am 


most  familiar,  but  you  have  had  about  the 
same  training  we  have.  This  new  geogra¬ 
phy,  first  of  all,  is  a  study  of  relations  rather 
than  of  places  and  things,  as  was  the  old 
geography.  You  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  we 
define  it  sometimes  as  man’s  adjustment  to 
his  environment.  Geography  is  the  study  of 
man’s  adjustment  to  his  environment. 
Does  that  mean  men  in  foreign  lands  t 
Not  at  all,  although  the  old  geography 
almost  made  us  feel  it  was  such.  It  means 
man’s  adjustment  to  his  environment  where- 
ever  we  find  man,  in  the  schoolroom 
as  well  as  outside  of  it.  It  is  that  basis  of 
geography  that  we  use  in  Illinois  to  justify 
our  taking  children  outside  the  classroom 
and  teaching  them  geography  from  what 
they  can  see,  from  the  adjustment  man 
makes  in  our  own  environment.  We  have 
just  as  serious  a  problem  out  there  as  making 
a  living,  of  changing  from  Summer  to 
Winter  clothing,  of  deciding  when  to  take 
our  umbrellas  and  when  to  wear  our  rubbers, 
as  you  people  do,  and  we  use  that  material 
to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of 
geography.  We  begin  it  in  what  we  call 
pre-geography  work.  We  are  rather  proud 
of  what  we  are  doing,  because  we  have  con¬ 
vinced  our  kindergarten  department  that 
the  girls  who  take  that  course  need  some 
geography  so  they  will  have  just  an  inkling 
of  what  it  is  about.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
teach  them  geography,  we  just  want  them 
to  know  what  it  is  so  they  will  have  some 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  around  about  them. 
Of  course  with  our  lower  and  upper  grade 
teachers  it  is  a  much  more  serious  problem, 
and  we  get  a  correspondingly  longer  time, 
not  only  to  teach  them  geography,  but  to 
teach  them,  we  hope  thoroughly,  what  the 
idea  is  in  geography  after  all.  We  try  to 
see  that  they  catch  the  light;  some  get  it, 
some  do  not,  just  like  the  students  in  your 
teachers’  training  schools  get  their  geogra¬ 
phy. 

Let  me  define  for  you  now  what  we  call 
a  geography  field  trip.  I^  is  the  taking  of 
a  class  outside  the  classroom  for  a  lesson  in 
geogn'aphy.  That  covers  a  great  many 
things,  because  there  are  many  things  we 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  boys 
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and  girls  that  we  cannot  do  in  the  classroom. 
Sometimes  it  is  for  one  thing  and  sometime* 
it  is  for  another,  but  the  kind  of  geography 
field  excursion  or  field  study  I  want  to  di^ 
cuss  for  you  most  this  afternoon,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  the  one  on  which  we  need 
to  lay  emphasis,  is  the  trip  outside  the  class¬ 
room  for  general  geography.  Now  the  geolo¬ 
gists,  for  a  long  time,  have  been  taking  col¬ 
lege  students  out  to  let  them  see  the  various 
strata  of  rock  and  examine  the  fossils.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  been  taking 
students  out  to  see  the  work  of  streams  and 
winds,  those  agents  of  erosion.  That  is  field 
work  in  physical  geography.  In  just  the 
same  fashion,  the  biologists  have  been  taking 
their  students  out  not  only  to  find  what 
plants  are  in  a  region,  but  what  plants  were 
associated  with  them  in  given  areas.  Some¬ 
times  a  class  in  economics  will  venture  out 
into  the  area  in  which 
they  are  studying  and 
make  a  study  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  or  of  a  commercial 
plant.  That  could  be 
called  field  work  in  eco¬ 
nomics. 

But  the  kind  of  work 
you  do  in  the  grades  and 
which  I  must  do  as  I  try 
to  help  teachers  catch  the 
idea  of  what  geography  is 
about,  and  where  it  is,  is 
a  combination  of  all  of 
these ;  consequently  it  lays 
upon  my  shoulders  and 
upon  the  shoulders  of  any  teacher  who 
does  field  work  in  general  geography,  a 
much  greater  obligation  than  if  she  is 
doing  just  one  specific  kind.  That  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  and 
demands  more  of  you.  I  am  coming  to  the 
opinion  that  the  geography  teacher  must 
almost  know  a  little  about  everything,  be¬ 
cause  if  you  go  into  almost  any  environment 
and  begin  to  study  it,  the  first  thing  you 
know  you  find  yourself  up  against  questions 
that  involve  almost  everything.  I  wish  I 
had  a  lot  of  training  in  botany  and  zoology 
and  economics  and  astronomy  and  geology 
and  all  those  things  which  are  part  of  my 
environment,  because  as  I  take  a  class  out, 
the  bright  pupil  will  ask  about  this  thing 
and  that  thing.  Of  course,  they  expect  you 
to  know  the  answer,  and  it  is  puzzling  at 
times.  You  have  found  it  so,  I  am  sure. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  geography,  and  we  are  calling  it  a 


geographical  field  trip  and  letting  it  cover 
as  much  of  the  environment  as  we  possibly 
can. 

There  are  certain  values  that  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  achieve  in  our  field  of  work, 
and  those  are  of  such  specific  importance 
that  I  want  next  to  discuss  them  with  you 
in  detail.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  justify 
our  work  outside  the  classroom,  and  more¬ 
over  justify  it  by  requiring  every  student 
to  participate  in  this  work.  To  illustrate, 
in  our  method  courses  in  geography,  es¬ 
pecially,  there  are  certain  field  trip  exercise* 
that  must  be  completed  by  each  student  be¬ 
fore  credit  is  given.  Moreover  in  our  reg¬ 
ular  courses  in  geography,  as  well,  there  is 
certain  required  field  work  that  must  be 
done  before  credit  is  given.  The  first  value 
of  field  work  I  want  to  develop  with  my 
teachers,  I  have  called  the  development  of 
geographical  conscious¬ 
ness.  What  do  I  mean  by 
thatt  1  mean  this,  the 
student  of  modem  geog¬ 
raphy,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  have,  no  matter 
where  he  is  or  what  time, 
a  consciousness  that  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  geo¬ 
graphical  environment. 
Now  that  may  be  over^ 
weighting  the  situation, 
but  you  see  1  am  a  geog¬ 
raphy  teacher  and  I 
think  mainly  in  that  field, 
sometimes  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion,  I  suspect,  of  everything  else,  and  1 
believe,  as  you  may,  that  it  is  the  core  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  whole  curriculum.  But  1  want 
my  students  to  have  geographical  conscious¬ 
ness.  I  want  them  to  know  that  around  me 
in  the  environment  of  Atlantic  City  or  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  are  certain  agencies,  certain  geo¬ 
graphical  factors,  which  are  working  to¬ 
gether  to  make  what  I  sometimes  term  a 
geographical  complex,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  local  geography  of  Atlantic  City  or 
wherever  the  person  may  be.  The  second 
value  I  want  to  achieve  by  the  use  of  field 
work  is  the  development  of  geographical  in¬ 
quisitiveness.  I  do  not  mean  curiosity,  I 
mean  inquisitiveness.  First,  we  want  them  to 
realize  that  they  are  actually  in  a  geographi¬ 
cal  environment.  Second,  we  want  them  to 
wonder  why  it  is  the  kind  of  a  geographical 
environment  of  which  they  are  conscious. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  I  have  only  been  in 
Atlantic  City  since  the  sun  came  up  this 


The  Nen  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers'  Association  vanis  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Education 
Association  held  in  Atlantic  City 
in  1929.  Your  presence  at  the 
AfinneapoGs  meeting  in  June  ivill 
aid  materially  the  presentation  of 
this  State's  claim  to  next  year's 
convention. — 

Henry  P.  Miller. 

President 
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morning.  I  am  already  conscious,  of  course, 
that  I  am  in  a  very  different  geographical 
environment  than  the  one  at  home.  I  am 
inquisitive,  too,  about  some  things  I  have 
noticed.  I  believe  I  could  discover,  if  I 
had  time  to  stay  with  you  and  study  it,  why 
it  is  that  the  tallest  buildings  in  Atlantic 
City  are  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
further  inland  you  get,  they  sort  of  stairstep 
down.  Moreover,  that  the  tallest  buildings 
along  the  coast  are  almost  all  put  to  the 
same  use;  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  third  value  which  comes  from  field 
work,  1  call  the  development  of  geographical 
self  satisfaction,  or  geographical  self  satis¬ 
fiedness.  You  know  education,  after  all,  is 
expected  to  bring  to  each  and  every  one  of 
us  a  feeling  that  we  are  glad  we  have  some 
of  it.  I  think  geography  ought  to  be  just  the 
same  sort  of  thing;  I  think  it  ought  to  give 
even  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  grades  a  feeling 
that  when  they  are  through,  they  are  glad 
they  studied  geography. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  directly  into  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  using  the  tools.  1  want  to  take  up 
the  obligations  of  the  teacher  who  wants  to 
use  field  excursions  or  field  trips  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  geography.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  tool  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  use 
it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  way  to  waste 
your  school  time  than  to  use  the  geography 
field  trip  if  you  have  not  prepared  yourself 
and  your  class  to  do  it  right  The  first  ob¬ 
ligation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  to 
know  her  community.  That  means  know  it 
first  hand,  too,  not  from  what  others  tell 
you.  Knowing  the  thing  from  having  seen 
it  is  very  different  than  from  having  others 
tell  you  about  it.  Secondly,  you  need  to 
know  the  things  in  your  community  that  you 
can  make  use  of  in  the  year’s  work.  I  do 
not  mean  the  things  you  can  make  use  of  in 
just  one  month’s  work,  but  you  ought  to 
know  what  you  are  to  teach  through  the 
whole  year.  Thirdly,  there  are  certain  prepa¬ 
rations  you  need  to  make  that  deal  with 
the  particular  field  trip.  You  need  to  know 
just  when  you  can  go,  in  the  day’s  or  week’s 
program.  You  need  to  know  how  long  it 
is  going  to  take.  The  second  big  piece  of 
work  for  the  teacher  to  prepare  is  the  fol¬ 
low-up  work.  That  is,  she  ought  to  know, 
as  she  plans  her  excursion,  what  she  is  going 
to  do  with  it  when  she  gets  back  to  the  class¬ 
room,  and  that  follow-up  work  changes  the 
preparation  of  the  children  for  the  trip.  We 
never  take  our  boys  and  girls  out,  even  our 
intermediate  grades  without  telling  them  be¬ 
forehand  what  we  expect  to  see.  We  give 
them  some  idea  of  what  we  art  going  to  look 


for,  so  they  can  begin  the  process  of  looking. 
We  want  them  to  discover  the  things  we  are 
going  out  to  see.  It  gives  them  a  chance  to 
think  of  questions  they  want  to  ask  about 
these  things,  and  it  gives  them  a  chance  to 
organize  the  material  for  class  discussion 
when  we  get  back  into  the  classroom.  These 
are  little  details,  but  you  will  find  that  the 
success  of  handling  field  work  with  grade 
children  largely  depends  upon  the  careful 
preparation  of  the  teacher  herself  for  the 
conduct  of  the  trip. 

Now,  may  I  take  you  away  from  the  grade 
part  of  it  and  just  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  we  are  actually  doing,  because  there 
are  probably  some  Normal  school  people  in 
the  audience  who  are  more  interested  in  the 
training  of  teachers.  Our  biggest  problem 
in  the  use  of  field  work  comes  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  schools.  It  is  then  that  we  get  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  that  great  mass  of  teachers 
whose  only  time  for  study  comes  in  the 
Summer.  Consequently,  we  feel  that  we 
have  an  unusual  problem  set  for  us.  Each 
student  who  takes  our  course  of  geography 
in  the  Summer  must  necessarily  do  the  field 
trips. 

These  people  have  not  had  much  training 
in  geography,  therefore,  we  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  work. 
We  put  into  the  hands  of  each  student  when 
the  trip  starts,  mimeographed  material,  that 
is,  an  outline  of  what  they  should  see  in  this 
day’s  work.  If  we  are  going  to  a  city  to 
visit  industrial  plants,  we  have,  first  of  all, 
a  study  of  the  region  between  the  school  and 
the  place  to  which  we  go.  On  the  study 
sheet  are  such  points  as  this:  What  is  the 
drainage  of  the  area?  What  is  the  topo¬ 
graphy?  How  is  the  land  used?  What  per 
cent  of  it  is  in  crops?  What  per  cent  is  in 
forests?  What  per  cent  is  in  waste  land? 
What  are  the  chief  crops  of  all  the  crop 
lands?  What  percentage  is  in  com?  What 
percentage  do  you  think  is  in  oats?  What 
percentage  is  in  pasture  ?  What  kind  of  live¬ 
stock  did  you  observe?  What  sort  of  farm¬ 
steads  did  you  notice?  Do  they  indicate 
prosperity  in  the  region  ?  If  so,  how  ?  What 
transportation  lines  did  you  see  ?  The  reason 
we  have  to  ask  such*  simple  questions  as  that 
is  because  our  people  have  not  been  taught 
to  observe  geographically,  and  we  take  that 
method  of  bringing  to  their  attention  the 
things  that  are  in  the  ordinary  landscape. 
If  we  are  to  go  and  visit  a  particular  in¬ 
dustrial  plant,  we  have  a  study  sheet  for 
that  plant.  It  covers  such  items  as:  Where 
is  this  plant  located  in  the  particular  town? 

CanlinMif  m  ptf  If 
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UA\/P'  VOIT  M  I  nr  ?  “••  companion  to  the  Dlettonanr. 

V  I  vy  >D  SI/ Ht  11.  tii0  Textbook,  and  the  Eneyelopedia 

On  dlqilay  at  Boston  N.  B.  A.  Oonrentlon,  February  2Sth — March  Ist,  Booths  207  and  208 


matt,  this  coupon 

Whether  yon  attend  the  Boston  convention  or  not, 
by  all  means  send  for  this  attractive  booklet.  Yon 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  profession  to  know 
about  this  one-volume  work  which  is  bringing  such 
powerful  aid  to  the  twentieth-century  revolution 
in  teaching  methods. 

THE  FBONTIEB  PBESS  CO. 

Dept.  N  J  8,  Lafayette  Building  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


TBS  FBONTIEB  PBESS  CO. 

Dept.  N  J  8 

Lafayette  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me 
please  mail  me  your  new  illustrated  booklet 
describing  The  Lincoln  Library  of  Essential 
Information,  the  remarkable  one-volume 
st'..r:.Houae  of  knowledge  and  reference. 

'.'Tame  . 

Addrets  . 

City . State . 


Tk*  superinteutient  jinds  eonjtant 
latij faction  in  iu  ute 


The  Lincoln  Library  ditpley,  abvoc^s  a  vital  ctnitr  oj 
interost  at  th*  Convention 


The  Lincoln  Library  of  Essential  Information 

This  single  volume  tells  more  and  tells  it  more  quickly  than  the  average  reference  book  of 
ten  or  more  volumes.  Aggressive  educators  everywhere  are  adopting  it  to  solve  the  key  problem 
of  conserving  time  and  energy,  while  increasiag  efficiency  at  the  minimum  cost. 

"America’s  Greatest  Beference  Work,"  says  Chariee  B.  Skinner,  former  preeidmit 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  commenting  on  The  Lincoln  Library.  "It  certainly  ought  to  be  in 

every  room  in  our  schoola’’  _ _  ^  , 

Over  200  Copies  for  Los  Angeles  Schools 
Behind  the  ordering  of  these  200  copies  lie  two  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  stories.  The  first  is  one  of  thorongh- 
^  »  going  investigation.  The  Purchasing  Committee  combed 

■  H  1|  the  country  for  the  most  advantageous  way  of  placing  its 

reference  book  dollara  Fifty  copies  of  The  Lincoln 
Library  appeared  the  best  buy. 

The  second  story  is  one  of  tested  value.  Enthusiasm 
for  The  Lincoln  Library  from  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
confirmed  the  committee’s  judgment,  and  over  150  more 
copies  were  purchased. 

Students  Use  It 

This  is  the  final  test  of  value  for  any  supplmnentary 
reference  book.  "No  one  book  is  so  much  in  demand  by 
the  students,"  says  I^rincipal  H.  H.  Cully  of  Glenvillo 
High  School,  Cleveland,  quoting  the  school  librarian. 
Teachers  Need  It 

Like  a  compass  to  an  airplane,  information  quickly 
available  on  demand  is  a  necessity  for  every  efficient 
teacher.  Thousands  of  them  have  already  recognized  the 
revolutionary  advance  which  The  Lincoln  Library  repre¬ 
sents. 

Superintendents  Insist  On  It 
"I  would  like  to  see  it  in  every  rural  school  in  thi« 
State."  Scores  of  statements  of  this  sort  from  state, 
county,  district,  and  city  superintendents  mean  only  one 
thing — ^The  Lincoln  Library  occupies  a  place  of  its  own 
in  the  educational  system  of  America. 
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GBEAT 

IN  ONE  VOLUME 
"A  Supreme  Triumph  of  Book 

Value  over  Book  Bulk" 
The  Lincoln  Library’s  2174  pa^ 
cover,  in  natural  order,  practical 
Engli^,.  Literatures  of  the  world. 
History  of  every  county,  Geonaphy 
of  all  continents.  Science,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Economics  and  Useful  Arts, 
Government  of  the  United  States 
and  all  other  countries.  Art,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Biography  of  all  ages,  and 
numerous  other  subjects  —  22,000 
topics — 10,000  test  questions — more 
than  800  illustrations— over  300  fact- 
rich  tabulations — a  marvelous  index. 
For  further  information — 
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Your  Trip  Abroad 


this  year  will  be  the  most  enjoyable  vacation 
you  ever  had  by  having  us  make  all  arrange¬ 
ments  in  accordance  with  your  plans. 

TEACHER  AND  STUDENT 
TOURS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Guides,  lecturers  and  conductors  are  in¬ 
telligent  and  experienced.  Excellent  reserva¬ 
tions  on  the  better  steamers  sailing  in  the 
next  six  months  have  been  secured  in  all 
classes  for  our  patrons. 

We  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Hotel 
Association.  Agents  throughout  the  world. 

More  countries  covered,  more  interesting 
places  visited  and  the  most  reasonable  rates 
assured.  Full  value  for  every  dollar  spent. 

Let  us  know  your  travel  plans  and  we  will 
arrange  you  itinerary  and  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  free  of  charge. 

Walz'NethertoB  Travel  Service,  lac. 

342  Madison  Avenne,  New  York 
(one  block  from  Grand  Central  Terminal) 
Telephone — Vanderbilt  3496 


///  The  Leading  Student  Toure 
for  tiM  INTELLECTUAL  EUTE 


WSCoBtn 


NortSnBiifW* 


BY  CHARTEKEO  CUNARD  TOUKIST  CABIN 

**nw«  <i  —  —  Writw  m  cmB  ^ 

>vSTinffiNTS  ’wsm./M 


rWT  tP  A  "W  T  W  For  ProfeMlonal 
X  XV  LV  W  Mid  M^  Advaaccnicat. 

Sharp  and  colorful  imagery,  a  sense  of  world 
citizenship,  enthusiasm,  i>ersonai  incident — 
these  enrich  ail  teachingr. 

Our  Specialised  Tonra  to  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean 

emphasize  Literature,  Art,  History,  Lan- 
gruaae.  Music — Inspiring:  leadera.  Write  for 
the  booklet  that  interests  you. 

Intercollecfiate  Totirs 

444-J,  Park  Square  BIda.>  Boston,  Maas. 
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What  is  its  transportation  problem  in  getting 
raw  materials  in  and  the  sending  out  of  its 
manufactured  product  T  What  is  its  labor 
problem  t  What  sort  of  material  is  manu¬ 
factured?  Is  it  raw  material  from  the  region 
round  about,  or  is  it  shipped  in?  Simple 
questions,  because  these  people  are  not 
trained  particularly  in  geography. 

The  follow-up  work  is  to  require  each 
student  to  turn  in  a  written  report  of  the 
day’s  study.  If  we  are  going  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  the  school,  as  we  often  do,  we 
have  a  sketch  map  made  that  names  the 
towns  and  the  railroad  lines.  All  of  this 
material  is  mimeographed.  It  means  first 
of  all,  in  our  case,  that  we  have  been  over 
intimately  the  region  we  are  going  to  visit. 
If  it  is  an  industrial  plant,  we  have  been 
there  and  made  our  contacts ;  we  can  answer 
all  the  questions  we  have  down,  and  we  have 
the  material  ready  so  that  when  we  start  on 
that  trip,  everything  goes  along  smoothly. 
We  cover  an  area  in  central  Illinois  that 
averages  a  radius  of  75  miles  from  Normal. 
It  depends,  of  course,  on  our  transportation. 
We  are  now  using  the  motor  bus  instead  of 
the  interurban  or  steam  trains,  and  we  find 
that  we  can  accomplish  work  almost  twice 
as  effective.  Our  longest  trip  takes  us  60 
miles  away  from  home.  It  is  a  trip  to  our 
so-called  Starved  Run  region,  along  the 
Illinois  River.  It  is  mainly  a  historical  and 
physical  geographic  trip,  and,  by  the  way, 
even  though  we  are  doing  field  work  in 
geography,  we  still  remember  that  there  are 
other  things  to  be  seen. 

We  take  our  classrooms  out  of  doors.  In 
the  Summer  of  1926  I  had  a  group  of  40 
students  in  two  buses  with  a  camping  outfit. 
We  took  as  our  problem  that  Summer  the 
study  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  We  felt  that 
if  we  were  teaching  geography  in  that  State, 
certainly  we  ought  to  know  something  about 
what  Illinois  had  in  the  way  of  ^eo^aphical 
example,  and  certainly  what  Illinois  people 
were  doing  in  the  way  of  making  a  living. 
We  started  out  in  two  buses,  carrying  a 
camping  outfit,  cooks  and  camp  men.  We 
made  it  a  15-day  trip,  traveling  Sundays  as 
well  as  weekdays.  We  camped  at  auto¬ 
mobile  tourist  camps,  and  in  those  15  days 
we  traveled  2,317  miles  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  own  State,  and  got  acquainted  first 
hand  with  how  Illinois  people  are  living. 
It  varied  aU  the  way  from  cheese-making 
Cmtimmad  am  paga  It 
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When  Planning  a  Vacation 
Look  to  Atlantic  Citjt,  and 

HOTEL  DLNNI5 

An  ideal  place  to  spend  a 
week,  a  month,  or  perchance 
the  entire  summer. 

Tiime  spent  at  the  Dennis  means 

Rest  -  -  Recreation  -  -  Pleasure 
Comfort 

All  that  Makes  a  Vacation  Delightful 

American  Plan  -  Excellent  Cuisine 

Concert  each  evening  amid 
beautiful  surroundings 

Private  Garage  on  Premises 


Walter  J.  Buzby,  Inc. 


- - - - - - - ^ 

CHURCH  TOURINO  GUILD  I 
REV.  S.  PABKES  CABMAN,  President  | 

TOURS  to  EUROPE 
$275  up 

_ _ 

HOLY  LAND  and  MEDITERRANEAN 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  EMINENT  SCHOLARS 

- - 

Write  for  booklet  to  Near  East  Dept., 

THE  CHURCH  TOURINQ  GUILD 
70  nftk  Ave.,  New  York 
^ - - - 


A  Student  Tour 

THAT  IS  DIFFERENT 

EIGHT  COUNTRIES  WITH  SPAIN 
Tbe  Boyd  Tours,  Inc.,  724  Sth  Ave.,  New  York 
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along  the  Wisconsin  line,  where  the  Wis¬ 
consin  influence  is  dominant,  to  the  growing 
of  cotton  North  of  Cairo,  where  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  come  together,  which 
was  a  reflection  of  the  agriculture  further 
South.  We  saw  Chicago  pack  its  meat  and 
send  out  its  mail  order  packages  from  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  we  visited  the  coal 
mines  and  the  lead  mines  and  the  oil  fields. 

This  last  Summer  we  did  a  thing  a  little 
more  pretentious.  On  July  24th,  I  had  27 
students  in  a  large  motor  coach,  and  a  truck 
that  carried  camping  outfit,  cooks  and  camp 
men.  We  turned  eastward.  I  wanted  the 
people  in  the  cornbelt,  who  must  necessarily 
live  and  teach  boys  and  girls  out  there  to 
understand  how  the  people  live  between 
Central  Illinois  and  the  Atlantic  Coast.  We 
came  to  Indianapolis,  striking  there  the  old 
National  Trail  over  which  many  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  had  come  in  the  peopling  of  those 
states  west  of  Appalachians.  This  we  fol¬ 
lowed  through  Columbus,  Wheeling,  Frost- 
burg,  and  then  turned  a  little  eastward  of 
Prostburg  for  Gettysburg,  because  we  teach 
the  history  of  the  Civil  War  still  in  Illinois. 
Then  we  turned  South  through  Frederick 
to  Washington,  and  thence  to  Annapolis  and 
Baltimore,  where  they  build  such  queer 
houses.  From  there  we  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  Valley  Forge  and  to  that  place  where 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware.  Then 
came  Trenton  and  Princeton  and  the  area 
around  New  York  City.  From  there  we  went 
to  New  Haven  and  then  North  to  Hartford, 
Springfield  and  Worcester.  Then  down  that 
highly  industrialized  Blackstone  Valley  from 
Worcester  to  Providence  and  out  along  the 
coast  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  We  next 
turned  North  to  Plymouth,  and  then  from 
Plymouth  into  Boston,  Concord,  Lexington, 
Bunker  Hill  and  Charlestown.  Then  West 
over  the  Mohawk  Trail  through  the  Berk- 
shires,  which  were  fully  as  lovely  as  we  had 
been  told  they  were,  and  following  along  the 
Erie  Canal  in  the  Mohawk  depression 
through  which  the  rest  of  our  ancestors 
came,  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Port  Huron. 
Next  came  Detroit  and  its  airport  where, 
strangely  enough,  we  met  'Lindbergh,  and 
then  all  through  Kalamazoo  and  its  celery 
region  to  South  Bend  and  Chicago  Heights, 
missing  the  city  of  Chicago,  but  getting  a 
touch  of  that  industrial  development  around 

Continued  on  page  20 


Do  You 
Know — 


That  yon  can  spend  a  glorious  three 
months’  holiday  in  a  trip  to  Sunny  and 
Picturesque  South  Africa  at  a  cost  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,080. 


Included  in  this  delightful  trip  is  a  full  month's 
sojourn  in  this  wonderful  and  romantic  land, 
visiting  the  scenes  environing  the  lives  and 
histories  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  Stephanus  J. 
Paul  Kruger,  Louis  Botha,  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
Olive  Schreiner  and  other  illustrious  characters 
of  whom  yon  have  so  often  read. 

Yon  can  visit,  among  other  celebrated  places 
and  scenes,  the  Historic  Cape,  the  bonme  of 
many  an  ancient  mariner;  the  Great  Kimber¬ 
ley  Oolconda  Diamond  BHnes;  the  vast  Johan¬ 
nesburg  Gold  Fields,  mile  deep;  the  majestic 
and  Incomparable  victoria  Falls;  the  nnliine, 
thrilling  and  barbaric  Bantu  War  Dances;  the 
quaint  Kafflr  Kraals;  delightful  Durban;  the 
mysterious  Zimbabwe  Bnlns,  dating  back,  per¬ 
haps  to  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Sheba;  etc. 


Yon  will,  yourself,  stand  on  the  spot  where 
Rhodes  spent  many  a  lonely  vigil,  dreaming  of 
South  Africa’s  coming  greatness,  and  see  with 
him,  rising  out  of  solitude  and  waste,  mighty 
cities,  happy  rural  homes,  and  teeming  harvests— 
a  dream  already  partly  fulfilled  to  your  living 
eyes.  And,  added  to  all  these  marvels,  many  a 
dell^tful  side-trip  to  other  wonders,  at  little 
additional  cost 

In  short,  there  is  presented  to  yoi|,  at  a  nominal 
cost,  a  rare  and  unique  combined  educational 
and  recreational  trip  under  ideal  climatie  con¬ 
ditions  and  of  matchless  interest  and  romance. 
Historical  Resum6  of  South  Africa  available  or 
send  for  free  travel  booklet,  “The  Sun  Country” 
or  2f0  cents  (to  cover  postage)  for  delightfiAy 
illustrated  332-page  travel  book  "Travel  in 
South  Africa” — ^Write 


Union  Gov’t  of  South  Africa  Travel  Bureau 

Boom  657,  Dept.  G,  Ko.  11  Broadway  Ksw  York  Olty 
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Better,  Safer  Playgrounds ! 

EVERWEAR  Playground  Apparatus  has 
been  the  standard  for  20  years;  used  in 
leading  schools.  127  different  items. 

We  also  makeEverWear  Junior  Apparatus  for 
the  Home.  Smaller  sixes;  lower  prices;  yet  the 
same  high  quality.  27  items  in  this  line. 

Catalog  No.  20  tells  about  the  standard  Ever* 
Wear  Playground  Apparatus.  Catalog  No.  20- A 
tells  of  the  EverWear  Junior  Playground  Ap- 
piuatusforthe  Home.  Ask  for  theone  you  want. 

S.  A.  FIFE  COBPOBATION 
Msmaroneck,  N.  T. 
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Lake  Michigan.  We  reached  home  on  the 
20th  with  our  speedometer  reading  2,971 
miles. 

At  the  end  of  the  trip  a  report  was  written. 
Each  day  of  that  trip  there  was  a  study 
sheet  that  said  “To-day  we  shall  see  certain 
things,  there  will  be  certain  questions  asked 
you  to-night  in  the  camp;  you  ought  to  get 
the  information  that  will  enable  you  to 
answer  them;”  and  the  report  was  written 
up  in  the  form  of  20  letters.  They  illustrated 
them  with  picture  cards,  booklets  or  the 
prints  they  took  with  their  own  kodaks. 
Those  27  people,  I  am  sure,  are  going  to  be  27 
centers  for  development  of  real  geography, 
the  living  kind.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  the  field  work,  trying  to  develop 
first  of  all  geographical  consciousness,  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  at  the  same  time  geographical 
inquistiveness,  and  I  hope  that  there  will 
come  to  those  young  men  and  young  women 
next  Summer  and  in  the  Summers  to  come, 
when  they  travel  on  their  own  accord,  geo¬ 
graphical  self  satisfiedness. 

We  are  not  the  only  people  who  are  doing 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  seems  to  be,  as  far 
as  teacher  training  is  concerned,  typical  of 
the  Central  States.  Clark  University  is 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  East,  but  Clark 
is  a  university  and  its  people  in  general  are 
specialized  students  in  geography.  We  are 
not  trying  to  do  that.  All  we  ask  of  our 
people  is  that  they  have  had  at  least  one 
course  in  geography  so  that  they  know  what 
it  is  about.  I  hope  I  have  given  you  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  reason  why  we  are  trying  to 
make  field  work  an  integral  part  of  every 
course  in  geography,  lower  grades,  high 
grades,  High  Schools  and  teachers’  colleges. 
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of  which  they  may  formulate  their  solutions 
for  a  betterment  of  the  economic  conditions 
they  face. 

As  another  illustration,  may  1  cite  the 
future  of  aeronautics  f  This  industry  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  findings  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  accurate  and  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  as  it  relates  to  this  rapidly 
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MORE  THAN  \ 
5  out  of  10 

SCHOOL  BOARDS 

specify  American** 


Figures  tell  the  story  of  “Ameri¬ 
can'’ supremacy.  A  buyer  preference 
so  marked  that  55%  of  the  Nation’s 
school  seats  are  A.  S.  C.  built  A  crafts- 
manship,  quality  and  hygienic  perfec-  a 
tion ...  so  outstanding  that  more  than  2 
5  out  of  every  10  school  boards  specify  ^ 
the  product  of  this  half  century  old  Ij' 
institution.  Beyond  this  is  a  service  |  • 
that  school  men  have  made  necessary 
.  .  .  and  the  A.  S.  C.  organization 
possible.  53  distributors  strategically  ^ 
located  to  insure  41^  hour  delivery  of  € 
your  order — and  a  stock  of  15  master  r 

models  with  nearly  200  variations  in  t 
style,  size  and  design  to  meet  every  need. 

"The  Factory  is  in  Michigan, 

But  the  Serrice  is  Local  to  you.** 


i  Tubular  Sirel 
I  Cowbiaation 


Steal  Qiaif* 
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American  Seating  Company 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  Illinois 


New  York  Office . 118  W.  40th  Street . New  York 

N.  Snellenborg  4  Co . 12th  and  Market  Streets . Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  Office . 217  Fulton  Bnilding . Pittsburgh 
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BIDEB  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Rider  Building,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

GommercULl  Teacbers  for  Fnblle  and  Privata  Scbools, 

Normal  Scbooli  and  CoUegoa.  DlatlnctlTa  Placamant  Mathoda 
All  Daalingf  OonfldantiaL  Baglstar  Now  for  1928  Vaeandaa. 

W.  B.  MUBFHY,  Manager  Blank  on  Baqnaat  FBBE  BSQISTBATION 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

Charlaa  W.  Mnlford,  Prop. 


EsUbllsbed  1866 


BETWEEN  34tli  and  36tli  STREETS 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Offices^ 

A  (aperlor  afeacy  for  lapcrior  paople.  We  rei^iter  oaly  reliable  caadiJatet.  Serrlcas  free  to  acbool  officlala. 


(  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
'  1 1086  UNION  TRUST  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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developing  industry.  Without  this  quality 
of  excellence  of  scholarship,  there  cau  be 
no  real  advance  in  a  realm  of  human  con¬ 
cern,  which  to-day  has  untold  possibilities. 

To  again  turn  our  thought  somewhat 
abruptly,  I  note  that  in  collegiate  circles  the 
demand  for  scholarship  is  being  expressed  in 
the  standards  employed  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  by  the  rigid  use  of  examinations 
that  it  is  hoped  to  stem  the  tide  of  students 
seeking  entrance  to  our  higher  institutions. 
If  the  selection  is  to  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  intellectual  attainment,  then  the 
higher  the  standard  the  fewer  the  numbers 
admitted.  I  am  not  discussing  college  en¬ 
trance  or  exclusion  from  college,  but  merely 
calling  attention  to  the  value  that  is  being 
placed  upon  complete  and  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Dean  Hawkes  of  Coliunbia  College  has 
distinguished  two  types  of  scholarship.  He 
refers  to  one  as  the  diamond  drill  type 
wherein  the  student  has  a  very  complete 


knowledge  of  an  exceedingly  limited  range 
of  human  experience.  The  other  type  he 
calls  the  steam  shovel  type,  in  which  the  area 
of  interest  is  wider  and  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  various  aspects  of  knowledge  are 
stressed  more  than  is  a  profound  knowledge 
of  an  area,  with  little  understanding  of  its 
relationships.  Liberal  education  is  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  the  latter  type  of  intel¬ 
lectual  excellence.  The  specialist  may  in¬ 
terest  himself  in  the  former.  In  both  cases 
loose  and  unrelated  information  has  little 
place. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  doom  of  the 
self-made  man  has  been  sealed.  This  term 
self-made  in  the  old  sense  was  not  absurd 
to  an  older  generation.  To-day,  however,  it 
has  no  place  in  our  vocabulary  in  the  old 
sense.  He  is  self-made  in  that  he  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  opportunities.  The  term 
carries  with  it  no  reproach  to-day  of  the 
accurate  knowledge  gleaned  from  the  labora¬ 
tories,  the  library  or  the  field.  The  self- 
made  engineer,  doctor  or  lawyer  has  been 
driven  out  by  the  competition  of  the  trained 
man. 

To  realize  the  fact  that  attention  to 
quality  of  intellectual  effort  is  getting  re¬ 
newed  attention  in  our  colleges,  please  call 
to  mind  the  growth  of  honor  societies,  honor 
courses  and  the  tutorial  system,  in  those  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  closer  oversight  given  to 
entering  students  by  the  appointment  of 
Deans  of  freshmen  is  to  be  regarded  chiefly 
as  an  agency  whereby  conditions  may  be 
made  more  favorable  for  doing  the  work  of 
the  college.  In  the  high  school  emphasis 
upon  the  sequence  of  courses,  the  whole  or¬ 
ganization  of  majors  and  minors,  all  point 
in  the  same  direction. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  while  we  believe  in 
a  democracy  of  educational  opportunity 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Saying  this  is  not  saying  that  keen- 
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RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
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in  their  Bespeetive  Fields 

Special  Course  in  Public  Health  in  Co-operation  with  State  Department  of  Health 

Special  Courses  in  Clinical  Psychology  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Training  School,  in 
co-operation  with  Butgers  University 

For  Complete  Information  Address 

DIBECTOB  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


ness  of  intellect  also  means  a  snobbish  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  one  to  the  other.  We  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  differences  in  capacity 
and  ability,  and  that  without  these  limits 
each  should  attain  to  his  best. 

Intellectual  excellence  stands  for  achieve¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  each  student  to  the  limit 
of  his  ability,  for  an  attitude  of  mind  made 
effecive  through  work.  It  is  this  spirit  of 
serious  persistent  and  purposeful  work 
which  1  think  is  so  largely  lacking  in 
students  of  to-day  and  which  I  would  call 
to  your  attention.  Scholarship  means  work, 
and  it  is  this  notion  that  1  think  we  should 
impress  upon  our  students. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make  a  plea 
for  the  idea  of  thoroughness  in  our  secondary 
schools.  The  public  looks  to  us  to  maintain 
intellectual  standards.  It  asks  of  the  school 
and  college  those  qualities  of  mind  and  of 
will  that  are  represented  by  positive  and 
purposeful  achievement;  both  in  the  field 
of  academic  interests,  as  well  as  in  useful 
skills.  The  American  secondary  school  of 
to-morrow  will  not  disappoint  its  supporters. 

Associate  with  men  of  good  quality,  if  you 
would  esteem  your  own  reputation;  for  it  is 
better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. — 
WaMngion. 
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American  ELducaticm  and  Its  Elxpansion 

Continued  from  page  7 

school  if  you  change  the  character  of  public 
life,  of  economic  life  in  the  nation.  There 
must  come  with  it  some  change  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  which  go  on  in  educational  institu¬ 
tions  where  children  are  prepared  for  this 
larger  battle  of  life.  That  is  exactly  what 
you  find  during  the  eighties.  The  American 
high  school,  which  had  originated  in  the 
decade  just  before,  began  to  expand,  and  by 
1890  the  average  training  of  the  American 
citizen  was  770  days.  With  this  change  in  the 
average  schooling  of  the  American  citizen, 
there  must  come  a  parallel  change  within  the 
school.  There  must  be  new  contents  put 
into  the  school,  there  must  be  new  subjects 
of  instruction,  a  new  type  of  training  for 
teachers. 

In  1870  the  total  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  for  the  training  of  teachers  amounted 
to  $202,000  for  the  year.  Now  if  you  know 
the  budget  of  your  own  normal  schools,  you 
can  make  a  comparison  which  is  significant. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  being  expended 
a  year  over  $27,000,000.  In  other  words,  it 
is  135  times  more  than  it  was  50  years  ago. 
Now  when  the  American  people  spend  their 
money  for  an  enterprise,  they  do  it  for  a 
purpose,  and  what  has  happened  in  this  half 
century  is  that  the  American  people  have 
come  to  realize  that  a  school  cannot  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  any  one  but  must  be  conducted 
by  those  who  are  trained  to  carry  forward 
in  a  professional  way  the  activities  of  that 
institution. 

Now  we  must  understand  what  has  been 
going  forward  during  this  period  of  profes¬ 
sional  change.  In  1890,  this  high  school  to 
which  I  referred  a  moment  ago,  began  to 
take  form.  It  was  a  rather  chaotic  institu¬ 
tion  up  to  that  time.  Like  all  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  insitutions  it  was  a  local  one.  I  have  not 
time  to  stop  and  dwell  on  that  fact,  but  one 
of  the  characteristic  facts  about  our  Ameri¬ 
can  schools,  perhaps  the  most  strikingly 
characteristic  fact  about  them,  is  that  they 
are  governed  locally.  In  the  nineties  the 
high  school  was  struggling  along  without 
form,  in  many  cases,  and  without  order  and 
without  very  much  organization.  The  sub¬ 
jects  offered  were  in  the  same  chaotic  con¬ 
dition. 

Charles  W.  Elliott,  then  President  of  Har¬ 
vard,  made  a  suggestion  to  the  National 
Education  Association  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The 
committee’s  report  was  presented  to  the  Na> 
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tional  Education  Association  in  1892  and 
1893.  It  tried  to  define  the  functions  of  the 
high  school  and  recommended  that  the 
courses  given  should  in  some  fashion  be  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other  and  defined  with  sufficient 
clearness,  so  that  other  institutions,  related 
to  the  high  school,  could  be  clearly  aware  of 
what  was  being  undertaken  in  that  institu¬ 
tion.  The  report  made  one  significant  com¬ 
ment,  one  which  I  want  to  refer  to  par¬ 
ticularly.  It  said  that  some  of  the  work 
which  theretofore  had  been  assigned  to  the 
high  school  should  be  absorbed  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Was  this  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  American  schools  at  that 
time?  Not  at  all;  especially  was  it  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
elementary  schools.  Since  this  committee 
report  was  the  expression  of  the  judgment 
of  certain  leaders  who  were  interested  in  the 
high  school  and  in  the  college,  and  since  it 
had  expressed  itself  on  this  point  at  any 
rate  in  a  fashion  not  acceptable  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  elementary  school,  there  was 
organized  a  separate  committee,  known  as 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  That  committee 
reported  in  1895. 

The  American  high  school  was  not  de¬ 
finitely  organized  until  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  and  then  the  statement 
that  you  cannot  complete  a  high  school  train¬ 
ing  in  four  years  aroused  some  opposition. 
The  period  of  the  nineties  was  a  period  of 
agitation  and  readjustment,  because  the 
American  people  were  asking  for  their  child¬ 
ren  an  expansion  of  education.  There  were 
conferences  of  those  who  were  striving  to 
organize  and  systematize  and  enlarge  the 
school  system.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
that  did  not  want  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  taken  over  by  the  high  schools,  found 
much  to  complain  about  in  the  elementary 
school.  They  did  a  very  wholesome  work  in 
telling  the  elementary  school  that  there 
were  great  demands  for  improvement  and 
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training  in  methods.  They  attacked  that 
sacred  subject  of  the  district  school,  arithme¬ 
tic,  which  had  grown  gradually  in  the 
district  school  to  be  one  of  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  subjects.  You  can  readily  see  why; 
arithmetic  is  one  of  the  easiest  subjects  in 
which  to  find  out  that  a  child  has  failed. 
In  arithmetic  this  can  be  done  with  greater 
precision  than  in  any  other  subject,  and 
more  than  any  other  subject,  arithmetic 
offers  a  better  basis  for  assessing  education 
standards.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  saw 
that  and  said,  “We  must  improve  arith¬ 
metic."  That  was  an  agitating  and  very 
disturbing  comment  to  make  to  a  group  of 
people  who  had  thought  of  arithmetic  as  a 
finished  subject. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  lay  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  statement  that  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  in  our  modem  schools  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  was  upt  4phe  in  seventies  or 


eighties  or  even  contemplated  in  the  nineties. 
This  lesson  was  made  very  clear  to  the  school 
people  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineties  by  a 
man  who  was  not  himself  an  educator,  J.  M. 
Rice.  Mr.  Rice  was  editor  of  the  Forum.  He 
had  spent  practically  all  that  decade  follow¬ 
ing  the  various  committees  around  and  going 
here  and  there  to  the  leading  school  systems 
of  the  country  and  reporting  these  systems 
and  their  doings  in  the  Forum.  There  was 
not  then  any  great  popular  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Rice,  in  going  up  and 
down  the  land  for  several  years,  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  make  a  definite  com¬ 
parison  between  the  various  school  systems 
he  had  visited.  In  1897  he  published  an 
article  which  history  shows  was  an  epoch 
making  article.  He  had  gone  to  the  various 
school  systems  of  this  country  and  asked  the 
superintendents  for  permission  to  go  into 
the  classes  and  try  out  a  list  of  spelling 
words  with  the  pupils.  It  seemed  perfectly 
safe  to  let  the  children  of  that  decade  spell; 
that  was  one  of  the  major  subjects  which 
had  been  taught.  Mr.  Rice’s  results  were 
embodied  in  an  article  entitled  The  Futlify 
of  the  Spelling  Grind.  That  sounds  rather 
discouraging,  and  it  was.  The  title  grew 
out  of  the  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Rice  that 
while  in  some  schools  the  instmction  lasted 
15  minutes  a  day  and  in  some  schools  it 
lasted  45  minutes,  that  while  in  some  places 
it  was  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  others  it  was  given  a  minor 
place,  while  in  some  instances  the  teachers 
were  well  trained  for  it  and  in  others  they 
were  not,  the  children  missed  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  words  in  all  the  schools. 

In  1901  Mr.  Rice  repeated  the  experiment 
with  like  results.  He  was  invited  to  come 
and  make  an  address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendents.  The  audi¬ 
ence  was  not  altogether  cordial  to  his  state¬ 
ments.  He  reported  what  he  had  found. 
The  superintendents  agreed  that  Mr.  Rice 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about, 
and  that  his  tests  were  no  good.  The  sup¬ 
erintendents  went  home,  and  thinking  the 
matter  over,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  give 
a  perfectly  clear  demonstration  that  Mr. 
Rice  was  wrong.  So,  surreptitiously,  they 
repeated  the  test  in  their  own  school  system. 
That  was  done  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  Rice  was  shown  to  be  right. 

Now  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  shock  to  a  school 
system  when  it  finds  that  it  has  not  been 
successful  in  arithmetic  and  has  not  been 
successful  in  spelling,  hut  if  you  have  got 
a  wa7  of  making  that  perfectly  clear  to 
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people,  you  will  have  to  face  the  facts.  That 
is  what  happened  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
century.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  a  struggle 
to  bring  us  to  that  realization.  During  that 
decade  there  were  a  great  many  superinten¬ 
dents  who  did  not  dare  leave  home  for  fear 
somebody  would  start  a  survey  while  they 
were  gone.  The  tests  were  regarded  in  an 
unfriendly  light.  It  has  taken  us  a  little 
while  to  grow  out  of  that.  I  think  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  modem  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
every  one  of  these  tests  is  a  help  to  the 
teacher.  We  did  not  believe  that  in  1900; 
in  fact,  I  can  remember — ^I  am  coming  now 
to  the  period  of  my  own  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  matter — I  can  remember  very 
well  the  controversy  that  was  on  -  in  1915. 
Do  you  remember  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  which 
gathered  itself  together  in  1915,  passed  the 
word  around,  as  the  word  is  passed  around 
now,  that  there  was  going  to  be  an  end  of 
this  measurement  business? 

The  first  decade  of  this  century,  and  I 
think  you  may  say  the  second,  was  in  some 
sense  of  the  word,  a  period  of  pause ;  it  was 
a  period  when  the  educational  system  was 
devising  and  perfecting  methods  by  which 
it  could  determine  its  results.  But  it  was  no 
period  of  pause  for  American  life,  it  was 
no  period  of  pause  in  the  growth  of  our 
schools.  We  had  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  about  200,000  young  people  attend¬ 
ing  the  higher  institutions.  We  now  have 
more  than  700,000  young  people  attending 
these  higher  institutions.  You  have  seen 
the  secondary  school  grow,  as  no  other  in¬ 
stitution  of  secondary  grade  has  ever  grown 
in  any  land.  Europe  never  exceeded  it  in 
any  of  her  most  highly  developed  secondary 
school  systems. 

I  say  this  pressure  from  without  has  been 
upon  us,  and  we,  within,  are  trying  to  meet 
it.  We  have  been  measuring  the  results  in 
spelling  and  in  reading;  we  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  scientific  studies.  It  took  us  two  decades 
to  conduct  and  establish  the  devices  of  part 
of  the  educational  scheme,  and  here  we  are. 
What  is  the  next  step  in  American  educa¬ 
tion?  It  is  just  as  clear,  it  is  just  as  vivid, 
when  you  study  this  historical  development 
which  I  have  tried  to  outline,  as  any  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall.  You  have  got  to  im¬ 
prove  the  internal  organization  of  the  school 
in  a  fashion  that  compares  with  the  external 
demand  and  with  the  revelations  that  come 
from  careful  measurement  of  the  restilts.  If 
you  find  that  you  are  not  teaching  arithmetie 
properly,  you  are  called  upon  by  the  pupili 
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SCOTT,  FORESBIAN  AND  OOUPANY 
6  W.  19th  Street  New  York  Oity 


who  need  and  demand  arithmetic,  to  perfect 
this  instrument  of  civilization. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  the  significance  of 
that  statement,  that  it  is  an  instrument  of 
civilization?  I  think  sometimes  that  teach¬ 
ers  in  all  schools  feel,  as  they  carry  forward 
the  drudgery  of  day  after  day,  that  they 
are  accomplishing  but  little.  Not  at  all,  you 
are  carrying  forward  the  great  institutions 
of  civilization.  Do  you  realize  that  until  the 
sixteenth  century  Europe  had  nothing  but 
the  crudest  instruments  of  mathematical  cal¬ 
culation?  Until  the  sixteenth  century, 
Europe  had  nothing  but  the  Roman  nu¬ 
merals.  The  Roman  numerals  are  a  crude 
device,  an  instrument  gradually  created  by 
man’s  genius.  Even  so,  they  are  hardly  com¬ 
petent  to  carry  forward  business  of  the  day. 
Yon  cannot  do  any  large  business  with 
Roman  numerals ;  you  cannot  carry  on 
science  with  Roman  numerals;  yon  cannot 
build  a  transcontinental  railroad  with 
Roman  numerals,  the  calculations  would 
cover  as  much  paper  as  the  tracks. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  there  came  into 
Europe,  opposed,  by  the  way,  by  many 
of  those  who  were  to  receive  one  of  the 
great  gifts  of  civilization,  a  device  called 
Arabic  numerals.  They  came  to  Europe, 
that  curious  assemblage  of  little  symbols, 
compact,  significant,  and  with  this  in¬ 
strument  in  hand  you  can  operate  on  a  vast 
scale.  The  teacher  who  teaches  arithmetic 
is  not  dealing  in  an  isolated  way  with  little 
children;  he  is  putting  into  the  hands  of 
that  child  one  of  the  great  intellectual  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  race,  and  saying,  “If  you 
master  the  use  of  this  instrument,  from  this 
time  on  you  ^all  he  able  to  calculate  with 
the  stars.’’  There  is  no  limit  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  calculation  in  the  sciences  of 
practical  life.  And  see  what  happens  to 
civilization.  There  was  no  machinery  in 
the  civilization  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
there  was  no  possibility  of  precision;  there 
was  no  precision  in  commerce  and  industry. 
There  were  no  great  transactions  because  the 
instrument  of  intellectual  life  necessary  was 
lacking.  In  our  modem  times  that  thing 
is  offered  to  every  child.  And  if  we  do  not 
make  the  children  of  this  land  competent  to 
use  that  great  device  of  civilization,  then 
are  we  chargeable  with  remissness  in  our 
duty. 

But  it  is  not  merely  arithmetic  we  are 
going  to  teach.  As  this  school  opportunity 
expands  and  as  this  institution  serves  better 
and  more  completely  the  needs  of  modem 
life,  it  must  undertake  types  of  training  it 
did  not  offer  in  those  early  days.  The  time 
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will  come  when  the  American  school  will 
teach  American  institutions  in  such  fashion 
that  the  young  people  will  go  out  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  these  unique  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  a  unique  civilization.  The  lessons 
of  expansion  are  all  about  us;  expansion  has 
come  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  life, 
because  expansion  is  part  of  American  civili¬ 
zation.  Expansion  has  come  within  the 
schools  to  correspond  with  this  external  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  as  this  internal  expansion  goes 
forward,  we  have  new  and  unique  methods 
of  measuring  results  of  evaluating  our  work 
and  of  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the 
school.  There  is  one  unique  thing  in  the 
American  schools  that  I  like  to  comment 
upon,  it  is  the  science  of  education.  The 
time  has  come  when  nobody  can  talk  to  a 
teacher  in  terms  of  criticism  or  praise  with¬ 
out  giving  evidence  in  support  of  what  he 
says.  We  are  coming  to  be  supervised  in  this 
country  by  something  distinctly  superior  to 
our  own  individual  judgment ;  we  are  coming 
to  have  the  only  possible  substitute  in  a 
democracy  for  authority,  and  that  is  the 
authority  of  facts.  American  schools  have 
a  great  service  to  perform,  the  training  of 
children  for  civilization,  txaining  childrmi 
to  carry  forward  the  institutiona  which  yon 


and  I  enjoy  and  to  carry  them  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection.  Every  teacher,  every 
superintendent,  every  principal,  every  super¬ 
visor,  every  member  of  boards  of  education, 
must  turn  his  eyes  to  that  goal  with  a  clear 
conviction  that  if  we  achieve  that  goal,  we 
shall  make  of  American  civilization  what  the 
people  of  this  country  expect  us  to  make,  a 
thoroughly  sound  system  of  intelligent 
citizenship.  If  we  do  that,  then  we  shall 
have  matured  the  science  of  education  and 
shall  have  answered  the  demand  of  a  people 
that  we  conduct  a  school  that  is  worthy  of 
the  civilization  of  which  we  are  a  part. 


Austin  Norman  Palmer,  originator  of  the 
Palmer  system  of  handwriting  which  is  in 
use  in  public  schools  of  many  lai^  cities, 
died  recently  after  a  short  illnss.  For  a 
quarter  century  he  campaigned  to  introduce 
Us  system  of  writing,  maintaining  that  its 
use  would  prevent  lateral  curvatures  of  the 
spine  arising  from  cramped  positions  of  those 
who  wrote  by  other  mthods. 


Thoreau  wrote:  “If  you  have  built  castles 
in  the  air,  your  work  need  not  be  lost;  that 
is  where  they  should  be.  Now  put  the  foun¬ 
dations  under  them.” 
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Why  is  it? 

In  any  discussion  on  Arithmetic 
one  invariably  suggests  the  success 
of  -  - 

THE  STONE  ARITHMETICS 

The  Stone  Arithmetics  are  a 
proven  fact — not  a  theory.  They 
are  successful! 

Approximately  one  pupil  in 
every  three  studying  Arithmetic 
in  the  Schools  of  New  Jersey  uses 
a  Stone  Arithmetic, 

In  choosing  the  Stone  Arithme¬ 
tics  and  Teachers*  Manual  your 
success  is  assured. 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  &  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  | 

THE  PATHWAY 
TO  READING 

Coleman-Ulil-HoBic 

A  carefully  graded  series  of  readers  which 
contains  both  realistic  and  fanciful  material. 
The  variety  of  content  provides  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  all  the  various  reading  abilities 
Scientific  measurement  tests  and  salient  read¬ 
ing  lessons  apply  the  best  thought  and  sug¬ 
gestions  resulting  from  recent  investigations 
in  the  field  of  reading. 

Study  period  activities  for  use  with  the 
Primer,  and  a  Teacher’s  Manual  for  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  Readers,  have  just  been  pub- ' 
lished.  Other  material  available  includes 
Primer,  six  readers,  teachers’  manuals,  and 
cards  for  the  lower  grades. 
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Rural  Schools  in  North  Jersey 

Continued  from  page  8 

this  commonwealth.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
equal  opportunities  can  ever  be  afforded,  but 
a  more  diligent  program  of  rural  school  im¬ 
provement  than  has  yet  been  tried  should  be 
attempted.  When  the  helping  teacher  ser¬ 
vice  was  inaugurated  and  rural  supervision 
became  a  reality  in  New  Jersey,  the  first 
great  step  in  emancipating  the  councry  boy 
and  girl  was  taken.  But  supervision,  ex¬ 
cellent  as  it  is,  is  not  enough.  To  make  this 
service  and  the  ocherwise  splendid  contribu¬ 
tion  of  tlie  helping  teacher  really  effective, 
other  steps  must  be  taken. 

To  the  average  school  administrator  or 
teacher  the  suggestion  of  the  next  step  is 
further  consolidation.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
next  step — at  least  a  part  of  the  next  step. 
Every  superinendent,  supervisor  and  teacher 
in  this  section  of  the  State  is  committed  to 
the  policy  of  consolidation  and  is  working 
patiencly  and  consistently  toward  this  end, 
but  it  is  a  policy  which  has  its  decided  and 
distinct  limitations.  This  will  be  evident  to 
anyone  who  will  study  the  situation  in  these 
counties.  Of  the  34  one-room  schools  in 
Warren  County  one-third  could  probably  be 
closed  with  resulting  advantage  to  the  child¬ 
ren.  To  close  this  one-third  has  been  the 
chief  concern  of  the  County  Superintendent 
for  eight  years.  Every  year  has  seen  from 
one  to  three  go  the  long  road,  but  the  process 
is  slow,  and  the  road  beset  with  many  ob¬ 
stacles,  chief  of  which  is  grim  tradition. 
Granted,  however,  that  one-third  of  these 
schools  can  be  closed,  there  are  still  left 
some  20  which,  it  seems  to  me,  must  remain 
one-room  schools  for  at  least  another  genera¬ 
tion.  Extreme  remoteness,  poor  roads,  rigor¬ 
ous  weather  conditions,  and  thinly  populated 
districts  make  consolidation  both  impossible 
and  impracticable.  No,  the  one-room  school 
in  considerable  numbers  will  probably  per¬ 
sist  in  New  Jersey  for  many  years  to  come. 
We  should  recognize  this  fact,  and  make 
*he  most  of  the  situation. 

Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  would  so  help 
the  rural  situation  as  greater  financial  sup¬ 
port.  At  the  present  time  the  rural  counties 
are  carrying  a  load  of  taxation  for  public 
schools  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  carried  by  some  other  communities,  if 
we  consider  the  question  in  terms  of  their 
ability  to  pay.  In  1926  the  average  assessed 
wealth  per  resident  pupil  in  the  counties  of 
Sussex,  Warren  and  Hunterdon  was  $4,277.- 
45,  while  that  in  one  of  the  more  wealthy 
counties  was  $17,097.37  or  about  four  times 
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An 

Innovation 

And  a  good  one — 
In  the  teaching 
of  Salient 
Geographical 
_  _  facts — 

FACT  AND  JUDGMENT  TESTS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

WiLUAM  T.  Miller,  Master  Washington  Irving  School,  Boston 

EIOHT  tablets,  each  comimaed  of  fifty  duplicate  sheets  of  terse  questions  to  be 
answered,  graphs  of  comparative  areas  and  [wpulation  to  be  completed,  blanked 
statements  to  be  filled  in,  "Selection  Statements"  to  be  corrected  and  “True  or 
False"  Sentences  to  be  properly  checked.  Each  Test  covers  the  following  topics  for  the 
region  to  which  it  applies:  Lioeattoa,  Surface.  Prednets,  Cities,  Area,  Drainage,  Indnstrles, 
People,  Popnlatlon,  Cllsiate,  Trade  and  Goverantent.  No  definite  order  of  topics  is 
followed,  but  the  important  facts  are  distributed  among  the  four  parts  of  each  Test. 

The  Directions  of  each  are  self-explanatory. 

Sight  different  pads,  as  Ulnatmted,  slae  8^x11.  Price,  each,  $0u40 

Write  for  circular  shorving  specimen  test  sheets 
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as  great.  Other  counties  had  a  valuation  of 
from  two  to  three  times  as  great.  There  are 
at  present  in  Warren  County  certain  rural 
districts  in  which  the  assessed  wealth  behind 
each  pupil  is  but  a  trifle  above  $2,000.  Ob¬ 
viously  these  people,  in  paying  their  teach¬ 
ers,  salaries  of  but  $1,200  per  year  and  in 
other  ways  providing  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  are  doing  about  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  t'^pected  of  them.  Consider¬ 
ing  their  ability  to  pay  for  their  schools  in 
the  light  of  the  ratio  of  $2,000  to  $17,000, 
could  we  say  that,  in  terms  of  sacrifice,  they 
are  doing  eight  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  some  others t  Possibly  not,  but  certain 
it  is  that  what  they  are  now  doing  is  no  mean 
sacrifice.  1  have  lived  with  these  people, 
and  I  know  what  a  real  struggle  a  decent 
existence  sometimes  is. 

The  oft  repeated  argument  of  unequal  as¬ 
sessment  may  be  advanced.  To  this  I  would 
raise  the  question — ^Are  these  children  re¬ 
ceiving  the  blessings  of  equal  opportunities 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution!  My  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  comparative 
values  leads  me  to  think  that  property,  par¬ 
ticularly  farm  property,  in  Warren  ^unty 
is  not  undervalued.  Granting,  however, 
that  the  argument  may  have  some  foundar 


tion,  the  ratio  of  one  to  eight  and  one-half 
is  rather  significant.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  rural  school  needs  financial  help  and  that 
the  local  community  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  much  more  than  it  is  now  doing.  The 
only  solution  is  more  State  aid  for  rural 
schools  coupled  with  greater  State  control 
in  the  expenditure  of  this  aid. 

The  rural  school  needs  a  better  trained 
teacher.  Our  summer  schools  have  done  a 
wonderfully  fine  piece  of  work  in  training 
our  teachers,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
more  than  summer  school  training  is  neces^ 
sary.  The  rural  teacher  should  have  at  least 
three  years  of  intensive  training  for  her  pro¬ 
fession.  Where  and  by  whom  it  shall  be 
given  is  of  not  so  much  consequence  as  that 
it  shall  be  thorough,  sane,  and  suited  to  the 
particular  type  of  work  which  the  student 
is  to  do.  It  is  of  supreme  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  that  those  who  train  our  rural  teachers 
shall  themselves  be  familiar  with  rural  con¬ 
ditions  and  needs,  and  it  is  also  of  supreme 
importance  that  the  practice  experience  of 
these  students  be  obtained  in  a  rural  environ¬ 
ment.  That  the  training  school  itself  shall 
be  located  in  a  rural  section  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  vital.  It  is  sometimes  quite  advan¬ 
tageous  to  take  the  student  out  of  her  home 
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environment  for  a  time,  in  order  that  she 
may  get  other  experiences  and  ideas  which 
are  quite  as  essential  as  mere  ability  to 
teach. 

Another  step  in  the  improvement  of  our 
rural  schools  which  might  well  be  taken  is  in 
the  line  of  modifying  our  courses  of  study 
to  suit  rural  conditions.  Exception  to  this 
proposition  will  probably  be  taken.  A  modi¬ 
fied  course  of  study  does  not  imply  a  dis¬ 
tinct  course  of  study  peculiar  to  the  rural 
school.  Our  teachers  need  a  rather  more 
specific  statement  of  objectives  and  mini¬ 
mum  essentials  with  particular  application 
to  country  life.  It  is  little  short  of  folly  to 
expect  an  untrained,  inexperienced  teacher 
with  several  grades  in  a  one-room  school  to 
teach  well  the  material  required  of  one  in 
a  favorable  situation  and  trained  for  the 
work  which  she  is  to  do.  Even  with  expert 
supervision  from  the  helping  teacher,  the 
rural  teacher  is  overwhelmed  with  the  mass 
and  organization  of  the  material  which  she 
is  to  present.  The  result  is  almost  inevit¬ 
ably  superficial  learning  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  A  general.  State-wide  agreement  as 
to  the  objectives  and  accomplishments  of 
the  rural  school  in  terms  of  the  State  course 
of  study  would  do  much  to  simplify  and 
unify  the  rural  school  problem. 

Along  with  the  modification  of  the  course 
of  study  there  should  come  a  sane  and  work¬ 
able  system  of  combining  groups  in  the 
country  school.  At  present  there  is  little  or 
no  uniformity  in  this  particular.  Whatever 
grouping  is  attempted  is  more  or  less  experi¬ 
mental  and  suited  to  convenience  rather  than 
based  on  any  sound  philosophy  of  education. 
In  this  work  the  New  Jersey  helping  teach¬ 
ers  could  render  an  invaluable  service. 


Abolishing  the  Arctic 

Continued  from  page  9 

from  Africa.  The  shortest  fiying  routes  be¬ 
tween  some  of  the  biggest  cities  of  the  world 
now  lies  across  the  arctic,  and  the  farther 
North  big  cities  move  the  more  important 
this  fact  will  become.  The  arctic  lands  are 
prevailing  low,  so  that  mountains  can  easily 
be  avoided  by  the  arctic  routes,  which  are 
moreover  less  foggy,  taken  the  year  through, 
and  a  great  deal  less  stormy.  For  this 
reason  an  inevitable  development  of  the  next 
20  or  30  years  is  a  network  of  airways  across 
the  Arctic.  Take  as  example  the  route  from 
Boston  to  Pekin.  It  will  lie  North  over 
Montreal.  Then  it  will  make  a  slight  detour 
to  follow  the  west  shore  of  Hudson  Bay 
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west  to  avoid  fogs  at  certain  times  of  year,  Dixon's  Line  are  on  the  average  more  en- 
but  at  other  times  it  will  lie  straight  over  ergetic  than  those  below  that  line  when  they 
the  Bay.  Similarly,  if  it  is  a  foggy  season  are  of  the  same  blood  and  background  of 
(Summer),  the  route  will  continue  to  swerve  civilization.  Similarly  there  is  more  energy 
West,  going  across  Alaska  and  across  north*  and  activity  in  the  North  of  England,  as, 
ern  Siberia,  reaching  Pekin  from  the  North,  for  instance,  Yorkshire,  than  in  the  SouUi  of 
having  avoided  all  high  mountain  ranges  England  and  Wales,  and  still  more  again 
and  all  bad  fog  areas,  as  well  as  saving  sev*  in  Scotland,  which  advantage  compensates 
eral  thousand  miles  in  distance  as  compared  the  Scotchmen  for  their  inferior  natural  re- 
with  flying  by  way  of  Seattle  and  Japan,  sources.  Similarly  the  Norwegians  and 
During  the  Winter,  when  fogs  in  the  arctic  Swedes,  although  generally  of  the  same 
are  absent,  the  route  will  be  straight,  thus  blood,  are  more  energetic  than  the  Danes, 
saving  a  few  more  hundreds  of  miles  and  The  most  important  crop  of  any  country 
avoiding  storms,  for  the  arctic  lands,  al*  is  the  people  and  it  is  not  in  the  competitive 
though  less  stormy  than  temperate  zone  sense  a  good  climate  where  fruits  flourish 
lands,  are  more  stormy  than  the  Arctic  Sea,  if  men  decay.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
whi(^  is  the  most  placid  of  all  the  large  North  it  will  continue  to  hold  true  that 
areas  of  the  world.  energy  and  ambition  increase,  but  in  all 

There  are  two  kinds  of  good  climate — a  probability  we  have  not  reached  the  north* 
good  loafing  climate,  such  as  Florida,  and  ern  limit  yet,  and  the  centers  of  power  one 
a  good  working  climate,  such  as  New  Eng*  or  two  hundred  years  from  now  are  likely  to 
land.  For  this  reason  the  tropics  are  likely  be  farther  North  than  at  present,  especially 
to  continue  being  exploited  by  the  stronger  in  the  Old  World. 

and  more  energetic  residents  of  northern  - 

climates.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  rear  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Co- 
son  to  think  that  the  farther  North  you  go,  lumbia  University,  New  York  City,  has  sc¬ 
at  least  within  limits,  the  more  energy  you  cepted  for  that  university  the  Casa  Italians, 
will  find  and  the  more  likelihood  of  domi-  $315,000  hall,  given  by  United  States  men  of 
nance.  The  people  North  of  Mason  and  Italiim  descent  as  an  expression  of  goodwilL 
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GET  ON  OCR  PAY  ROLL  TO-DAY 


T(ie  Educators  Beneficial 
Association 

Woolworth  Building 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

A  Mutual  Sickness  and  Accident 
Association  Which 

ACCEPTS  TEACHERS  ONLY 

The  E.  B.  A.  is  a  beneficial  association  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  pays  for  ALL 
DISEASES  the  year  ’round.  It  is  endorsed 
by  leading  educators  everywhere,  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  school  men  of  highest  repute.  Our 
thousands  of  satisfied  members  are  always 
willing  to  speak  for  themselves.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  many  unsolicited  testimonials  from 
New  Jersey. 

Yonr  check  for  1127.14  was  recelTed  to-day. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  yonr  promptness.  I 
really  did  not  expect  it  so  soon.  Di  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  1  shall  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  E.  B.  A.  It  certainly  is 
a  boon  for  any  teacher 

I  wish  to  thank  yon  for  yonr  generous  and 
prompt  response  to  my  claim  for  benefits. 
Tour  company  is  surely  a  real  friend  in  time 
of  trouble,  and  although  a  great  corporation, 
yon  are  simply  a  collection  of  men  with 
human  hearts  and  sympathetic  natures.  I 
wish  the  Association  all  the  best  things  pos¬ 
sible. 

1  have  received  yonr  check  for  benefits  for 
which  I  heartily  thank  yon.  Yon  have  fulfilled 
every  obligation  and  I  am  more  than  glad 
that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Educators  Bene¬ 
ficial  Association. 

I  received  your  check  for  f 165.00  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  my  claim  for  benefits.  Please  accept 
my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  prompt  and 
satisfactory  way  in  which  it  was  adjusted. 
The  honesty  and  reliability  of  the  Educators 
Beneficial  Association  is  unquestionable,  and 
I  shaU  sing  its  praises  whenever  possible. 


Benefits  paid  during  1927 . $103,161.02 

Assets,  for  the  protection  of  mem¬ 
bers  .  $185,000.00 


No  Medical  Examination  Required.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Membership  Non-cancellable. 
Claims  Paid  Without  AfiSdavita 

Get  the  Complete  Story  of  this  Wonderful 
Protection  TO-DAT.  No  obligations  on 
your  part.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  very  liberal  benefits  we  offer. 
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THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

1/>CK:  box  544,  U^CASTBBs  FA. 

Provides  Health  and  Accident  Protection  for  Teachers  AT  COST 

THE  LARGEST  ORGANIZATION  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD  - . 

Largest  in  Service — Over  a  million  dollars  in  benefits  paid  to  members 
Largest  in  Assets — Over  $300,000  Assets  for  the  protection  of  members 
Largest  in  Membership — Over  25,000  certificates  of  protection  in  force 
Largest  in  Field  of  Protection — All  diseases  and  accidents  covered 
Definite  in  Promise  and  Fulfillment — An  organisation  with  a  heart 


A  Non-canoellable  Protection  for  Teachers 


BEST  PROTECTION 
These  Benefits  at  a  cost  of  only  t24.00 
per  year: 

(Under  B  and  C  or  BB  and  C  Certificates) 

Confining  Sickness . 125.00  per  week 

Convalescence  .  25.00  per  week 

Quarantine  .  25.00  per  week 

Accident  Disability  (Total)  ..  25.00  per  week 
Accident  Disability  (Partial) . .  12.50  per  week 

Accidental  Death  . 500.00 

The  Claaa  D  Accident  Certificate:  Costs 
Accidental 


IMPORTANT  PACTS 

Pays  Benefits  for  First  Week  (Under  Band 
BB  Certificates). 

Pays  Benefits  during  Vacation. 

All  Diseases  and  Accidents  Covered. 

No  Red  Tape  in  Collecting  Benefits. 

1 1  Approved  by  State  Insurance  Departments. 
Endorsed  by  Boarda  of  Education. 

Member  of  Penna.  Insurance  Federation. 
Not  Organised  for  Profit  but  for  Service. 

$6.00  per  year.  Benefits  $20.00  per  week: 
Death  $1,000.00 


These  whs  have  the  B  sr  BB  Certificate  may  carry  the  C  and  D  Certificates  alas,  aafi 
cajsy  this  larger  prstectlsa.  Write  fsr  AppUcatlsa  Blanks  and  Descriptive  Matter  NOW 


Group  DisaUlity  Insurance 

Continued  from  page  10 

ful  analysis  of  the  matter.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  secure  a  fair  spread  of 
risks.  If  in  a  given  group  of  one  hundred 
only  the  “lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,” 
that  is,  the  poor  risks,  were  to  accept  the 
plan,  a  company  would  be  forced  to  make 
a  rate  of  premium  relatively  high  to  insure 
against  loss,  thus  one  of  the  advantages  of 
collective  purchasing  would  be  destroyed. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  weekly  in¬ 
demnity  should  be  uniform  for  all  members 
of  the  group  (e.  g.,  $25.00)  or  whether  it 
should  be  arranged  on  a  varying  scale  is 
open  to  no  little  discussion.  It  will  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  a  teacher  or  principal  earning  a 
salary  of  $2,500  or  over  should  be  protected 
to  a  greater  extent  than  twenty-five  dollars 
per  week. 

The  writer  offers  the  following  suggestions 
relative  to  securing  a  contract  for  group  dis¬ 
ability  insurance:  (a)  appoint  a  small  com* 
mittee  representing  the  several  groups  with¬ 
in  a  teachers’  organization;  (b)  make  a 
schedule  of  the  features  of  the  plan  that 
would  probably  meet  the  need  of  the  group ; 
(c)  submit  this  schedule  to  five  or  six  insoT' 


ance  companies  and  request  proposals  as 
near  to  the  items  of  the  schedule  as  their 
policies  will  permit;  (d)  chart  the  proposals 
for  comparison.  This  procedure  will  bring 
definite  facts  to  the  committee  and  enable 
it  to  make  recommendations  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  State  Association  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  plan  in  oper^ 
ation  in  Trenton  provides  a  uniform  indem¬ 
nity  of  twenty  dollars  per  week,  a  principal 
sum  for  accidental  death  or  dismemberment 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  covers  all  diseases 
and  pays  indemnity  for  a  period  of  fifty-two 
weeks.  The  premium  is  twenty  dollars  per 
year.  Since  the  plan  was  inaugurated,  June 
1,  1927,  the  insurance  company  has  paid 
claims  ranging  from  $5.72  to  $500,  the  total 
amount  exceeding  $1,600. 

The  concluding  article  in  this  series  will 
deal  with  Group  Life  Insurance. 


Vermont  teachers  are  financing  their  own 
illiteracy  campaign.  They  volunteer  to  do 
the  teaching  and  the  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  appropriates  the  funds  to  carry  on 
the  movement.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
in  Vermont  is  very  low. 
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bprove  Your  Stenographic 
Coarse 

These  books  provide  a  complete  course 
of  instruction 

FIRST-YEAR  COURSE 


GrcKK  Shorthand  Mnnnnl . 

GrrcK  Speod  Studies . 

New  Rational  'I^pewiitlaiKt  19^  Edition 

(SoReile)  .  IJM 

SECOND-YEAR  COURSE 
Rational  Dictation  (McNamara  and 

Markett)  . $1^ 

Secretarial  Stadiea,  Revised  1928 

Edition  (SoReile  and  Gren)  .  lAO 

Applied  itustness  EuKlish  and  Corres¬ 
pondence  (Hasar  and  SoReile) .  LOO 


EFFECTIVELY  CORRELATED 

Effective  though  these  texts  are  in  them¬ 
selves,  they  reach  their  full  100  per  cent, 
efficiency  only  when  the  whole  six  are  used 
together. 

Each  has  been  planned  to  correlate  with 
the  others.  They  dovetail  perfectly. 

Every  Gregg  textbook  is  written  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher.  Every  page  is  tested  in 
actual  classrooms  before  it  appears  in  print. 
Every  principle  set  forth  haa  been  proved 
over  and  over  again. 

No»  is  the  time  to  ehec^  up  on  pour  sienotraphic 
materials. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boaton  San  Franeiaco 
Toronto  London 


Carl  Mikon  White 

The  educational  world  has  lost  one  of  its 
youngest  and  most  promising  members  due 
to  the  death,  on  February  7,  of  Carl  Milton 
White,  who  was  principal  of  Junior  High 
School  No.  1,  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mr.  White  was  bom  in  Oxford,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1892.  His  preliminaray  education 
was  obtained  at  Oxford  Grammar  and  High 
School.  He  was  graduated  from  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  with 
the  class  of  1914,  earning  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree.  During  his  college  career  he  majored 
in  history  and  economics. 

After  his  graduation,  Mr.  White  served  as 
principal  of  Derby,  Connecticut,  High 
School ;  Brewster,  Massachusetts,  High 
School,  and  Wellesly,  Massachusetts,  High 
School.  In  1920,  he  came  to  Camden  and  be¬ 
came  principal  of  the  Sewell  School.  For  the 
past  four  years,  until  the  time  of  his  illness, 
he  had  been  principal  of  the  Junior  High 
School  No.  1,  at  Haddon  and  Newton  Ave¬ 
nues. 

Mr.  White  was  a  member  of  the  Wellesly 
Lodge  of  Masons,  the  Boys’  Work  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Camden,  and  numerous  other  school 
and  educational  societies. 


New  Jersey  Ranks  High  in  N.  E.  A. 

Memberships 

Figures  showing  comparative  member¬ 
ships  by  States  in  the  Departments  of  Super¬ 
intendence,  Secondary  School  Principals, 
and  Elementary  School  Principals  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  indicate 
that  New  Jersey  ranks  third  in  Superintend¬ 
ence;  fifth  in  Secondary  School  Principals; 
and  third  in  Elementary  School  Principals. 

The  study  made  by  the  research  division  of 
the  National  Education  Association  shows 
that  the  number  of  members  from  New 
Jersey  in  each  of  these  three  departments, 
respectively,  is  133,  91,  and  299.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  New  Jersey  eligible  to 
membership  in  each  of  the  departments 
named  is,  175,  189,  and  1582,  respectively. 
This  means  that  of  those  eligible  76  per  cent, 
are  members  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence,  48.15  per  cent,  are  members  of 
the  Department  of  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals  ;  and  18.90  per  cent,  are  members  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Princi¬ 
pals. 

Texas  ranks  first  in  its  percentage  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence.  Maine  leads  in  the  Department  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  in  the  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals. 

This  information  is  included  in  a  table 
entitled  “Membership  in  Departments  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  1927,”  to 
be  published  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 


School  Property  in  the  United  States 

Property  employed  by  public  schools  in 
the  United  States  is  appraised  at  $4,252,000,- 
000  in  the  announcement  made  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  This  total  in¬ 
cludes  sites  and  buildings  as  well  as  furni¬ 
ture  and  other  equipment. 

The  Education  Bureau  recently  completed 
its  newest  biennial  study  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  of  all  states.  The  research  was  per¬ 
formed  under  the  direction  of  Frank  M. 
Phillips,  chief  of  the  division  of  research. 

An  investment  of  approximately  $173  per 
student  enrolled  is  shown  by  the  data. 

New  York  State  has  school  property  worth 
approximately  $566,000,000  or  a  larger  total 
investment  than  any  other  state. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  second  with  a  total  of 
$384,000,000  and  Illinois  is  third  with  $293,- 
000,000.  California  ranks  fourth  and  Michi¬ 
gan  fifth. 
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A  Nevt  Sixth  Grade  History 

AMERICA’S  ROOTS  IN  THE  PAST 

B7  Daniel  and  Dorothea  Beeby 

Conforms  to  the  NeT»  Monograph  of  the  State  Department 

in 

Point  of  View 

The  objective*  of  America’s  Roots  in  the  Past  ere  tho*e  tel  forth  bi  die  new  Monograph  of  the 

State  Department.  Thi*  background  history  text  tells  ’’the  story  of  how  man  became  what  he  is  from 
what  he  was  in  die  development  of  his  manner  of  living,  his  intellectual  life,  and  hb  ethical  or 
moral  life." 

Content 

The  content  of  America’s  Roots  in  the  Past  b  that  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  prehistoric  times  and  people,  it  trace*  die  growth  of  civilization  through  the  colonization 
of  the  New  World.  The  selection  of  material  b  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation*  of  the 
Monograph. 

Presentation 

America’s  Roots  in  the  Past  b  not  too  difficult  for  sixth  grade  pupil*.  The  audior*  are  familiar 
with  elementary  school  children.  'The  vocabulary  of  the  book  and  the  vividness  of  the  narrative  make 
it  really  comprehensible  and  vitally  interesting. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

1  440  Fourth  Avenno  Kew  York 

HUMAN  HISTORIES 

That  New  Jersey  Knows — Arid  Needs 

FOUNDERS  OF  FREEDOM  AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY 

IN  AMERICA  OF  NEW  JERSEY  - 

h  by 

David  B.  Corson  J.  Earle  Thomson 

Hubert  R.  Cornish  Here  is  an  excellent  book  diat  provides 

This  is  a  biographical  text  which  is  devoted  teachers  widi  adequate  and  suitable  material 

to  the  foundation  and  development  of  necessary  m  adhering  to  the  outline  in  the 

Amenciui  ideals  and  is  designed  for  use  m  the  ,  •  -i  r  .  t .  ■ 

intermediate  grades.  Included  in  it  are  many  monograph,  while  furnishing  to  boys 

unique  features,  such  as  “Things  to  Think  intermeAale  grades  an  at>- 

About,”  map  studies,  and  four  complete  his-  thentic  record  of  the  principal  events  in  die 

torical  projects.  history  of  New  Jersey. 

And  for  the  Ellementary  Grades — ^THE  HISTORY  PRIMER — by  Common  and  Cerson 

Hinds.  Hayde^^^^^^Eldredge,  Inc. 

5-9  UNIOfJ^iSQUARE  PUBLISHERS  YoRK.  N.  Y. 
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NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY 

Grade  Four 

Nida:  FOLLOWING  COLUMBUS 

A  first  textbook  in  histoiy.  It  gives  simple  biographies  and  descriptions 
of  earlj  colonial  life. 

Nida:  FOLOWINO  THE  FBONTIEB 

Stories  of  the  great  Westward  movement  giving  pictures  of  the  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  colonies. 

Grade  Five 

Beard  and  Bagley:  A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Introduces  the  child  for  the  first  time  to  a  formal  study  of  his  country. 
Written  around  dominant,  outstanding  personalities. 

Grade  Six 

Beard  and  Bagley:  OUR  OLD  WORLD  BAE6R0UND 

The  essential  movements  of  mankind  which  influenced  American  development. 

Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

Beard  and  Bagley:  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

The  story  of  American  life,  labor,  and  ideals,  written  in  fascinating  style. 

It  completes  the  trilogy  of  American  history  with  unity  of  purpose  and  similarity 
of  viewpoint. 


The  Macmillan  Company 


60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


American  history  as  a  dramatic  narrative 


America  in  the  Making 

CHADSEY  :  WEINBERG  :  MILLER 


The  story  is  tmfolded  as  a 
dramatic  narrative  in  terms  of 
human  problems  smd  conflicts. 
It  keeps  moving;  exposition  is 
always  incidental  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  dramatic 
movement.  Each  chapter  is  a 


close-knit  unit  which  helps  to 
carry  the  story  forward.  Its 
heroes  are  the  American  peo¬ 
ple;  its  leaders  represent  the 
faiths,  hopes,  and  aspiration  of 
the  new  world.  Book  I  is 
called  Founding  the  Nation; 
Book  n,  Growth  of  the  Nation. 


D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Annual  Report 


AND  . 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


Seventy-third  Annual  Meeting 


OF  THE 


New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 


HELD  IN  THE 

High  School  Building,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
November  10,  11.  12,  1927 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 


Former  Presidents  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association 


1861.  F.  W.  BICKPOBD . 

1862.  S.  C.  HOSFOBD . Paterson 

1863.  &  A.  FABBAND . Sussex 

1864.  C.  M.  HABBISON . Middlesex  County 

1865.  H.  B.  PIEBCE . Mercer  County 

1866.  BOBEBT  H.  DeHABT. . .  .Warren  County 

1867.  BOBEBT  H.  DeHABT _ Warren  County 

1868.  JOSEPH  E.  HATNES . Essex  County 

1869.  SAMUEL  LOCKWOOD. .  .Monmouth  Co. 

1870.  W.  A,  BBECKENBIDGE  . . 

1871.  QEOBGE  B.  SEABS . Essex  County 

1872.  . 

1873- 74.  W.  N.  BABBINGEB . Essex  County 

1874- 75.  BEY.  F.  B.  BBACE . Camden  County 

1875- 76.  M.  H.  MABTIN  . Trenton 

1876- 77.  B.  O.  HOVEY . Newark 

1877- 78.  J.  F.  STBEET . Beverly 

1878- 79.  GEOBGE  H.  BABTON . Jersey  City 

1879- 80.  O.  F.  TATLOB . Essex  County 

1880- 81.  J.  M.  GBEEN . Long  Branch 

1881- 82.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON.  .Jersey  City 

1883.  BANDALL  SPAULDING . Montclair 

1884.  B.  HOLMES  . Elisabeth 

1885.  CHABLES  JACOBUS. . .New  Brunswick 

1886.  CHABLES  E.  MILENEY . Paterson 

1887.  AUSTIN  C.  APGAB . Trenton 

1888.  WILLIAM  M.  GIFFIN . Newark 

1889.  A.  B.  GUILFOBD . Jersey  City 

1890.  8.  B.  MOBSE . Atlantic  City 

1891.  DB.  E.  H.  COOK . New  Brunswick 

1892.  _ JOHN  ENBIGHT  . Freehold 

1893.  ““JOHN  ENBIGHT  . h'reehold 

1894 . 


1895 . 

1896.  S.  EBVIN  MANNESS . Newark 

1897.  J.  H.  HULSABT  . Morristown 

1898.  HENBY  M.  MAXSON . Plain&eld 

1899.  W.  L.  B.  HAVEN . Morristown 

1900.  EDWIN  SHEPARD . Newark 

1901.  LANGDON  S.  THOMPSON.  .Jersey  C5ty 

1902.  CHABLES  J.  BAXTER . Plainfield 

1903.  WILLIAM  H.  ELDBIDGE . .  WUlimstown 

1904.  -  W.  COLLOM  COOK . Mount  HoUy 

1905.  WILLIAM  M.  SWINGLE . Orange 

1906.  HENBY  SNYDER  . Jersey  City 

1907.  CHABLES  B.  BOYEB . AUantie  City 

1908.  JAMES  E.  BBYAN . Camden 

1909.  EBENEZEB  MACKEY . Trenton 

1910.  J.  J.  SAVITZ  . Westfield 

1911.  POWELL  G.  FITHIAN . Camden 

1912.  GEORGE  MORRIS . Bloomfield 

1913.  H.  J.  NEAL  . Bridgeton 

1914.  ELIZABETH  A.  ALLEN . Hoboken 

1915.  WILLIAM  A.  WETZEL . Trenton 

1916.  FRANK  H.  LLOYD . Perth  Amboy 

1917.  ALBERT  MONCBIEF . Jersey  City 

1918.  HENBY  M.  CHESSMAN,  Egg  Harbor  City 

1919.  ALEXANDER  J.  GLENNIE. ..  .Newark 

1920.  IDE  G.  SABGEANT . Paterson 

1921.  J.  J.  UNGEB . Vineland 

1922.  PRESTON  H.  SMITH . Bayonne 

1923.  PRESTON  H.  SMITH . Bayonne 

1924.  SAMUEL  H.  McILROY . Newark 

1925.  WILLIAM  J.  BICKETT  . Trenton 

1926.  GEORGE  J.  SMITH . Clifton 

1927.  -  GEOBGE  R  GERARD . Belleville 


New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 


SEVENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Organization  of  the  Association 
1927 
OFFICERS 


PrtiiienU  George  R.  Gerard .  Belleviux 

Pa&i  President,  GeoRGE  J.  SmiTH .  CuFTON 

First  Vice-Presdent,  HenRY  P.  MiLLER . ATLANTIC  CiTY 

Second  Vice-President,  JOSEPHINE  R.  KlaGES .  CaMDEN 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Ziscen .  Trenton 

Secretary,  CHARLES  B.  Dyke . SHORT  Hills 

R  R.  Secretary,  Harriet  J.  Outwin .  Paterson 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFFICERS  AND 


Amos  E.  Kraybill  (1927) . Asbury  Park 

Adele  Cox  (1927) . Jersey  City 

Frederick  W,  Cook  (1928) .  Plainfield 

Agnes  Wharton  (1928) . Newark 


DEPARTMENT  OFHCERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

President,  Paul  R.  Radcuffe  .  Nutley 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

President,  FRANCIS  H.  BrICK . .  BaYONNE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

President,  FLORENCE  M.  DiCKINSON .  CaMDEN 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

President,  John  A,  Spargo . East  Orange 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

President,  EmiLY  V.  HaLBERSTADT .  NEWARK 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

President,  ErNEST  H.  ANDREWS .  NEWARK 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Vice-President,  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith . Newark 
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COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 

'‘Atlantic . H.  M.  Cressman,  Egg  Harbor  City 


Vassaic . Hubert  B.  Cornish,  Paterson 

Passaic . i..  .Charles  E.  A.  Walton,  Little  Falls 

Passaic . Chester  F.  Ogden,  Clifton 

Atlantic...^ . Charles  B.  Boyer,  Atlantic  City  ^  ^  ^ 

’  ■‘Passaic . Daniel  Dahl,  Passaic 

^  . O-  Tisdale,  Bamsey  g^^^i . J . H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem 

*  Bergen . Boy  W.  Brown,  Bergenfield  Somerset . Laura  M,  Sydenham,  Plainfield 

Bergen . 4 . Beeves  D.  Batten,  Lyndhnrst  ‘Somerset . Beatrice  Chadwick,  Peapaek 

Burlington . Edgar  S.  Bunco,  ML  HoUy  -Sussex . Balph  Decker,  Newton 


Union . tl. 


.Arthur  C.  Woodfield,  Hillside 


Burlington . George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 

Camden,  Powell  G.  Fithian  (Chairman),  Haddonfield  Union . Edwin  S.  Bichards,  Elizabeth 

Camden . Mrs.  Helen  A.  Ameisen,  Collingswood  ^Union . Elmer  F.  Smith,  Boselle  Park 

Cape  May,  Thomas  J.  Durell,  Cape  May  Court  House  Warren . Bobert  G.  Sanford,  Belvidere 


COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 


■Cumberland . Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

^ssex . J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark 

Essex . Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Montclair  First  District . Carleton  B.  Hopkins,  Camden 

Essex . Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange  Second  District . George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 

Essex . W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange  Third  District . Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 

Essex . Harold  H.  Phillips,  Newark  Fourth  District . Mrs.  Mary  C.  Booz,  Trenton 

Gloucester . >J.... Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury  pifth  District . A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth 

'Hunterdon . Jennie  M.  Haver,  Flemington  Sixth  District . Beeves  D.  Batten,  Lyndhnrst 

Hunterdon - Mrs.  Manette  M.  Lawson,  Flemington  Seventh  District . Thomas  J.  Hutton,  Jr., 

Hudson . Austin  H.  Updike,  Jersey  City  Pompton  Lakes 

Hudson . N.  L.  Chance,  Jersey  City  Eighth  District . George  Morris,  Bloomfield 

Hudson . J.  A.  Kalb,  Jersey  City  Ninth  District . W.  Burton  Patrick 

Hudson . William  A.  Goodale,  Bayonne  (Vice-Chairman),  Orange 

Hudson . Daniel  S.  Kealey,  Hoboken  Tenth  District. .  .A.  J.  Glennie  (Chairman),  Newark 

Mercer . . Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton  Eleventh  District.  .Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Smith,  Jersey  City 


J 


Twelfth  District . Arthur  O.  Smith,  Union  City 


Mercer . ....Elmer  D.  Wagner,  Pennington 

‘Middlesex . Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 

Middlesex . Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunswick 

Middlesex . Joseph  F.  Walker,  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth . William  M.  Smith,  Freehold 

'Morris . B.  P.  Stillwell,  Morristown  E.  K.  Sexton  (Chairman) . Newark 

Morris . Will  G.  Atwood,  Succasunna  Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Smith  . Jersey  City 

-Ocean . Charles  A.  Morris,  Toms  Biver  Ira  T.  Chapman . Elizabeth 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERPRETATION  OP 
OPTIONS  UNDER  PENSION  AND 
ANNUITY  LAW 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESUME 


George  B.  Gerard . Belleville 

Charles  B.  Dyke . Short  Hills 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . . . . . Trenton 

Raymond  B.  Gurley . Newark 

George  J.  Smith . Clifton 


EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Hubert  B.  Cornish  (Chairman) . Paterson 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trenton 

Paul  H.  Axtell . Flemington 


GROUP  INSURANCE  COMMITTEE 


William  B.  Ward  (Chairman) . Trenton 

Alexander  J.  Glennie . Newark 

Herbert  N.  Morse . Trenton 

Lydia  K,  Ennis . Jersey  City 


COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER  METHOD 
OP  ELECTING  OFFICERS 


S.  C.  Strong  (Chairman) . West  Orange 

Ida  E.  Housman . Hoboken 

John  H.  Love . Woodbridge 

Clara  M.  AUsop . Trenton 

Raymond  B.  Gurley . Newark 

Buth  Dufford  . Belleville 


COMillTTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


First  District . Helen  B.  Carll,  Camden 

Second  District . James  M.  Stevens,  Ocean  City 

Third  District . F.  W.  Furth,  Highland  Park 

Fourth  District . M.  Ernest  Townsend,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . Elmer  F.  Smith,  Boselle  Park 


Sixth  District . William  A.  &nith 

(Chairman),  Hackensack 

Seventh  District . Mary  Driscoll,  Jersey  City 

Eighth  District . Viola  Broadbent,  Belleville 

Ninth  District . Elizabeth  N.  Horgan,  Orange 

Tenth  District.  .Raymond  E.  Pinkham,  West  Orange 
Eleventh  District. ...Jean  I.  Odell,  West  Hoboken 
Twelfth  District . Ann  E.  Ryder,  Jersey  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Charles  B.  Boyer . Atlantic  City 

Grace  Milton  . Jersey  City 

William  A.  Goodale  . Bayonne 

Paul  H.  Axtell  . Flemington 

Ada  Farrell  . Rahway 

Roswell  Bowlby  . Dover 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


Chester  F.  Ogden  (Chairman) . Clifton 

Edith  Atkinson  . Trenton 

Stanley  H.  Bolfe  . Newark 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


Anna  M.  McCollum . Millbum 

Mary  E.  Oliver . Mendham 

Bertha  Scott . Hopewell 

Bessie  D.  Snyder . Camden 


COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES  AND 


REDRESS 

Elizabeth  Stringer  (Jan.,  1928) . Newark 

Arthur  S.  Chenoweth  (Jan.,  1928) . Atlantic  City 

Mary  J.  Kelley  (Chairman)  (Jan.,  1929). . .Paterson 

Horace  B.  Hand  (Jan.,  1929) . Camden 

Mary  McNamara  (Jan.,  1930) . Jersey  City 

H.  W.  Maxson  (Jan.,  1930) . West  New  York 
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Organization  of  the  Association 
1928 
OFFICERS 


President,  HenRY  P.  MilLER . ATLANTIC  CiTT 

Past  President,  George  R.  GeraRD . BellevilLE 

Fira  Vice-President,  Lawrence  S.  Chase .  Montclair 

Second  Vice-President,  JOSEPHINE  R.  KlaGES .  CamDEN 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Zisgen .  Trenton 

Secretary,  Charles  B.  Dyke . Short  Hills 

R.  R.  Secretary,  Harriet  J.  Outwin .  Paterson 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFUCERS  AND 


William  Alexander  Smith  (1929) . Hackensack 

Adele  Cox  ( 1 929) . Jersey  City 

Frederick  W.  Cook  (1928) .  Plainfield 

Agnes  Wharton  (1928) . Newark 


DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 


Chairman,  JOHN  B.  DoUGALL . . . SUMMIT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman,  FraNCIS  A.  BrICK .  BaYONNE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman,  FLORENCE  M.  DiCKINSON .  CaMDEN 

‘  DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

President,  JOHN  A.  SPARGO .  EIasT  (jraNGE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

President,  Emily  V.  Halberstadt .  Newark 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Preudent,  Mazie  V.  Scan  LAN . Atlantic  City 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

President,  R.  A.  Laslett  SMITH . ' . .  Newark 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 


Minutes  of  the  Seventy-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  Held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
November  10,  11,  12,  1927 


The  general  meetings  were  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  High  School  Building,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
and  were  presided  over  by  President  George  E. 
Gerard,  of  Belleville. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th,  2  P.  M. 

The  program  of  the  first  session  was  as  follows; 
Organ  Recital. . .  .Arthur  Scott  Brook,  Atlantic  City 

Address  of  Welcome  on  Behalf  of  the  Mayor . 

Charles  B.  Boyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Atlantic  City. 


Response ....  President  George  R.  Gerard,  Belleville 
Address . Dr.  John  Martin  Thomas,  President 


Rutgers  University. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Maxson,  retired,  and  a  former 
President  of  the  Association,  was  invited  to  the 
platform. 

Address . “Boiling  Point  in  Education,” 

Dr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Director  Cleveland 
School  of  Art. 

President  Gerard  then  announced  the  meeting 
places  for  the  selection  of  members  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee. 

The  session  adjourned. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th,  8  P.  M. 

Reception — Ambassador  Hotel.  Dancing  in  ball¬ 
room. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11th,  9  A,  M. 
President  George  R.  Gerard  presiding. 

Vocal  Music . Apollo  Male  Quartette 

Invocation. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  names  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee,  as  follows: 

First  District — Mr.  Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Miss 
Emily  M.  Fogg. 

Second  District — Mr.  Arthur  S.  Chenoweth,  Miss 
Kathryn  E.  C.  Carrigan. 

Third  District — Mr.  I.  Newton  Earle,  Mrs.  lolly 
F.  Cortelyou. 

Fourth  District — Mr.  Ernest  A.  Harding,  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Booz. 

iUth  District — Mr.  Walter  B.  Davis,  Miss  Isa¬ 
belle  Cameron. 


Sixth  District — Mr.  Reeves  D.  Batten,  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Tyndall. 

Seventh  District — Mr.  Robert  P.  Brooks,  Miss 
Mary  Driscoll. 

Eighth  District — Mr.  Paul  R.  RadclifFe,  Miss 
.Tuliet  Roche. 

Ninth  District — Mr.  Henry  S.  Hulse,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  N.  Horgan. 

Tenth  District — Mr.  Solomon  C.  Strong,  Miss 
Mary  G.  Lombard. 

Eleventh  District — Mr.  William  Rosengarten,  Mrs. 
Nellie  T.  Smith. 

Twelfth  District — Mr.  Frank  E.  Mathewson,  Miss 
Grace  Milton. 

Address . “Some  of  Our  Problems,” 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  general  session  then  adjourned  for  attend¬ 
ance  upon  Department  Meetings,  which  convened 
at  10:30  A.  M. 

The  nominating  committee  convened  in  room  133 
at  12:15  P.  M. 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11th,  8  P.  M. 

President  George  R.  Gerard  presiding. 

Organ  Recital . Arthur  Scott  Brook 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Paul  R. 
Radclifife,  Chairman. 

For  President . Henry  P.  Miller, 

Atlantic  City. 

For  First  Vice-President. . .  .Lawrence  S.  Chase, 
Montclair. 

For  Second  Vice-President,  Josephine  R.  Klages, 
Camden. 

For  Railroad  Secretary . Harriet  J.  Outwin, 

Paterson. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  two- 
year  term — William  A.  Smith,  Hackensack; 
Adele  Cox,  Jersey  City. 

The  President  then  called  for  independent  nomi¬ 
nations.  No  such  nominations  appeared. 

The  President  then 'invited  to  the  platform  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Irving,  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  President  invited  also  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  Mrs.  Lather  C.  Ogden,  Second  Vice-President 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Mrs. 
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Ogden  nddreeaed  the  eonvention.  Mn.  Irving  wne 
then  presented,  and  made  a  short  address. 

Voeal  selections.  .Dr.  Albert  Edmond  Brown,  Ithaca 
Dr.  John  H.  Logan,  former  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  now  Soperintendent  of  Schools  of 
Newark,  appeared  in  the  audience  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  invited  him  to  the  platform.  Dr.  Logan  made 
a  short  address. 

Principal  Address  of  the  Evening . 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  12th,  9  A.  M. 
President  George  R.  Gerard  presiding. 

Voeal  Music . Apollo  Male  Quartette 

The  President  then  invited  all  members  to  the 
platform  who  have  reports  to  make  at  this  session. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Boyer,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund,  made  a  statement  concerning 
the  fund,  and  recommended  a  book  on  this  fund, 
recently  published  by  Miss  Ida  E.  Housman. 

The  President  then  reported  that  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  support  of  the  Federal  Education  Bill, 
providing  for  a  Department  of  Education,  with  a 
representative  in  the  President’s  cabinet,  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  held  in  November,  1926,  and  at  that 
time  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  for  further  con¬ 
sideration,  with  power  to  act,  had  been  duly  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  President 
reported  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  was  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  would  not 
be  served  by  any  dednite  action,  either  of  support 
or  of  refusal  to  support  the  Federal  Education  Bill. 
No  action  was  therefore  taken  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  no  action  was  taken  by  this  eon¬ 
vention. 

REPORTS  OF  pOMMITTEES  AND  OFFICERS 

REPORT  of  the  Treasurer, 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton. 

REPORT — Committee  on  Audits, 

Chester  F.  Ogden,  Chairman,  Clifton. 

The  President  then  announced  that  no  objection 
being  raised  the  Reports  presented  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  accepted,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  to  be  incori)orated  in  the  Annual  Report. 
No  objection  appearing,  this  procedure  was  carried 
out. 

REPORT — Committee  on  Educational  Progress, 
William  A.  Smith,  Chairman,  Hackensack. 

REPORT — Committee  on  Interpretation  of  Options 
under  Pension  and  Annuity  Law, 

Elmer  K.  Sexton,  Chairman,  Newark. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sexton  this  report  was  read 
by  Raymond  B.  Gurley,  Newark. 

REPORT — Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress, 
Mary  J.  Kelley,  Chairman,  Paterson. 


Although  Miss  Kelley  was  present,  at  her  request, 
the  Report  was  read  by  Ar^ur  8.  Chenoweth,  At¬ 
lantic  (Sty. 

REPORT — Committee  on  Enrollment, 

Powell  G.  Fithian,  (Chairman,  Camden. 

REPORT — Committee  on  Necrology, 

Anna  M.  McCollum,  (Chairman,  Millbum. 

REPORT — Committee  on  Legislation, 

Alexander  J.  Glennie,  (Chairman,  Newark. 

REPORT — Editorial  Committee,  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cational  Review, 

Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Chairman,  Paterson. 

REPORT — Committee  on  Resolutions, 

Charles  B.  Boyer,  C!hairman,  Atlantic  City. 

Upon  motion,  the  Resolutions  presented  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

REPORT — Special  Committee  appointed  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  November,  1926,  and  directed  to 
report  at  this  convention,  to  investigatte 
and  to  determine  the  desirability  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  system  of  Association  organi¬ 
zation, 

Solomon  C.  Strong,  diairman.  West  Orange. 

REPORT — Special  Committee  on  Group  Insurance, 
William  R.  Ward,  Chairman,  Trenton. 

The  President  then  extended  his  thanks  and  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  to  the  convention  for  the  fine  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  support  that  he  has  received  during  his 
term  of  office. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  election  of 
officers. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  cast 
the  ballot  of  the  eonvention  for  the  names  of  the 
candidates  for  the  respective  ofiSces  presented  by 
the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  list  of  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows: 

For  President. ..  .Henry  P.  Miller,  Atlantic  City 
For  I^rst  Vice-President. ..  .Lawrence  S.  Chase, 
Montclair. 

For  Second  Vice-President.  .Josephine  R.  Klages, 
Camden. 

For  Railroad  Secretary . Harriet  J.  Outwin, 

Paterson. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  two- 
year- term:  William  A.  Smith,  Hackensack; 
Adele  Cox,  Jersey  City. 

The  President  then  appointed  Mrs.  Nellie  T. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Amos  E.  Kraybill  to  escort  the 
newly  elected  President,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Miller,  to 
the  platform.  Mr.  Miller  was  received  by  the  eon¬ 
vention  with  applause. 

Mr.  George  R.  Gerard,  the  retiring  President,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  few  words  of  welcome  and  felicitation 
to  the  new  President,  and  presented  him  with  the 
gavel.  Mr.  Miller  then  addressed  the  eonvention 
in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  which  were  received 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

{Sitntd)  CHARLES  H  DYKE, 

Stcr§tary. 
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DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  10:30  A,  M. 

Paul  R.  Radcliffe,  Nutley,  Chairman 

Address — “The  Superintendent  as  a  Supervisor" 
Dr.  E.  C.  Hartwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Officers  elected: 

Chairman,  John  Dougall,  Summit 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  10:30  A.  M. 

Francis  A.  Brick,  Bayonne,  Chairman 

Address — Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  New  Jersey. 

Address — Dr.  Lambert  L.  Jackson,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

Address — ‘  ‘  Intellectual  Excellence, '  ’ 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meredith,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Connecticut. 

NEW  JERSEY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  10:30  A.  M. 

Grace  A.  Dunn,  Trenton,  Chairman 

Address — “The  Junior  High  School:  An  Idea  or 
an  Organization," 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meredith,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Connecticut. 

Address — “The  Boy  and  the  Curriculum," 

Bertha  Lawrence,  Trenton. 

OfScers: 

Chairman,  Grace  A.  Dunn,  Trenton 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  10:30  A.  M. 
Florence  M.  Dickinson,  Camden,  Chairman 
Address — ^“Quests," 

Dr.  F.  H.  Green,  Headmaster  Pennington  School 
for  Boys,  Pennington. 


Address — “The  Nature  Lover's  Spirit," 

Samuel  C.  Schmucker,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Officers  elected: 

Chairman,  Florence  M.  Dickinson,  Camden 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS’  ASSOCIATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  10:30  A.  M. 

R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  Newark,  Vice-President 

Address — “Some  New  Evaluations  of  Music," 
Peter  W.  Dykema,  Professor  of  Music  Educa¬ 
tion,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 
Address — “Essentials  in  Music  Education," 

Albert  Edmund  Brown,  Dean  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  School  Music,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Report  of  Committees  on  Survey  of  Music  in  Public 
Schools  of  New  Jersey — 

High  Schools:  Robert  Howard,  Director  of 
Music,  Passaic. 

Elementary  Schools:  Elizabeth  Williams,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Music,  Rutherford. 

Normal  Schools:  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  Newark. 
Officers  elected: 

President,  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  Newark 

NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERULERKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  10:30  A.  M. 

Sadie  Lipson,  East  Orange,  Chairman 

Address — Dr.  Birl  E.  Shultz,  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Officers  elected: 

President,  Sadie  Lipson,  East  Orange 

SPECIAL  SUB-NORMAL  CLASS 
TEACHERS 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  10:30  A.  M. 

Meta  L.  Anderson,  Newark,  Chairman 

Address— “The  Pre-School  Child," 

Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  Yale  University. 
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FEIDAY,  NOVEMBEB  11,  2  P.  M, 

Bound  Table  Dieeuseion  of  Praetieal  Problem!  in 
Special  Education. 

OiBeers  elected: 

Chairman,  Mra  Helen  Maxeon,  Paterson 

NEW  JERSEY  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
'  ASSOCIATION 
FBIDAY,  NOVEMBEB  11,  2  P,  M. 

Ernest  H.  Andrews,  Newark,  Chairman 

Topic — "Physical  Education  Contributions  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Education." 

*  *  The  Eolation  of  the  Strength  Index  and  the  Physi¬ 

cal  Fitness  Index  to  General  Education," 

Dr.  Frede^ck  Band  Bogers,  New  York  State 
Director  of  Physical  Education. 

"The  Supervision  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
Class  Boom," 

Ernst  Herman,  Superintendent  Playground 
Commissiofi,  Newton,  Mass. 

•  ‘  Physical  Education  and  Health  Surveys — Their 

Value  and  Application," 

James  £.  Bogers,  Director  Physical  Education 
Service  Playground  and  Becreation  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

"Looking  Ahead  in  Physical  Education," 

Carl  L.  Schrader,  Massachusetts  State  Director 
of  Physical  Education. 

8ATUEDAY,  NOVEMBEB  12,  10  A.  M. 

Practice  Teaching  'Demonstration. 

"Essentials  in  Gymnasium  Practice," 

Carl  L.  Schrader. 

Demonstration  of  Games  Suitable  for  Class  Boom, 
Corridor,  or  Hall  Spaces, 

Ernst  Herman. 

Demonstration  of  Gymnastic  Apparatus  Teaching 
by  a  Selected  Group  of  Physical '  Education 
Teachers. 

Demonstration  of  Free  Hand  Exercises,  Folk  Danc¬ 
ing  and  Other  Phases  of  Physical  Education  by 
the  Pupils  of  the  Atlantic  City  Public  Schools. 
Business  Meeting.  Election  of  Officers.  ' 

Officers  elected; 

President,  Mazie  V.  Scanlon,  Atlantic  City 

ASSOCIATION  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENTAL  HEADS  OP  NEW 
JERSEY 

THUBSDAY,  NOVEMBEB  10,  11  A.  M. 

Philip  L  Towle,  East  Orange,  Chairman 

Address — "Administrative  Duties  of  Heads  of  De¬ 
partments," 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  Teaehers'  College. 


Address — ^"Correlation  ia  the  Teaching  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  English  with  Particular 
Attention  to  Technical  Grammar," 

William  F.  Bauer,  Assistant  Head  of  English 
Department,  East  Orange  High  SchooL 
Address — "The  Modem  Language  D^artment, 
Within  and  Without,’' 

William  Milwitzky,  Head  of  Modem  Language 
Department,  West  Side  High  School,  Newark. 

Officers: 

President,  Philip  L  Towle,  East  Orange 


ENGLISH  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

FBIDAY,  NOVEMBEB  11,  10:30  A.  M. 

Charles  H.  Baymond,  Lawrenceville,  Chairman 
Address — Countee  Cullen,  Poet,  New  York. 


FBIDAY,  NOVEMBEB  11,  2  P.  M. 

Bound  Table  Discussion — In  charge  of  Mabel  A. 

Tuttle,  Linden. 

Topic:  "Outside  Beading." 

Officers  elected: 

President,  C.  B.  Bounds,  Elizabeth 

NEW  JERSEY  HOME  ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 

FBIDAY,  NOVEMBEB  11,  10:30  A.  M. 

Laura  C.  Fawcett,  East  Orange,  Chairman 

Address — ^"The  Besponsibility  of  the  Home  Eco> 
nomics  Department  Toward  Solving  Family 
Belations," 

Helen  C.  Goodspeed,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Address — ^"The  Organization  of  Student  Clubs  as 
an  Activity  of  the  Progressive  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department," 

Florence  E.  Winchell,  Chairman  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Student  Clubs,  American  Home 
Economics  Association. 

FBIDAY,  NOVEMBEB  11,  2  P.  M. 

Bound  Table  Meetings: 

Clothing  Group,  Miss  Case,  Chairman. 

Foods  Group,  Miss  Buckley,  Chairman. 
Supervision  Group,  Mrs.  McDermott,  Chairman. 
Home  Economics  Women  in  Business,  Miaa 
Swann,  Chairman. 

Cafeteria  Group,  Miss  Fawcett,  Chairman. 
Officers: 

Preaideat,  Laura  C.  Fawcett,  East  Orange 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  10:80  A.  M, 

Charles  D.  Clarkson,  Trenton,  President 

Address — “After  High  School,  Mexico,” 

Dr.  Jose  Miguel  Bejarano,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  on  State  Contests. 

Report  of  Members  of  Syllabus  Committee. 

OfScers: 

President,  Charles  D.  Clarkson,  Trenton 

NEW  JERSEY  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  8  P.  M. 

Margaret  M.  Allen,  South  Orange,  Preaident 

Get-together  Meetings: 

French — Presided  by 

Dr.  E.  B.  deSauze,  Director  of  Languages,  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
German — Presided  by 

Dr.  Frank  Mankiewicz,  New  York  University 
and  James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

Spanish — Presided  by 

Dr.  Moreno-Lacalle,  Dean  of  Spanish  School, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  10:30  A.  M. 

Address — “Pedagogical  and  Psychological  Basis  of 
Teaching  Languages,” 

Dr.  E.  B.  deSauze,  Director  of  Languages,  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Discussion. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Address — “Customs  and  Costumes  of  Spain,” 

Dr.  Moreno-Lacalle,  Spanish  School,  Middle¬ 
bury,  Vt. 

Officers: 

President,  Margaret  M.  Allen,  South  Orange 

TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  10:30  A.  M. 

£da  G.  Willard,  Glassboro,  Presideiit 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Address — “Abolishing  the  Arctic,” 

Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  Arctic  Explorer. 

Officers: 

President,  Eda  G.  Willard,  Glassboro 

KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Emily  V.  Halberstadt,  Newark,  President 

Address  of  Welcome — Ella  J.  Hamilton,  Primary 
Supervisor,  Atlantic  City  Public  Schools. 

Address — “Springs  of  Personality,” 

Thomas  Denison  Wood,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Health  Education,  Teachers’  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Officers: 

President,  Emily  V.  Halberstadt,  Newark 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

John  A.  Spargo,  East  Orange,  President 

Address — “What’s  Wrong  With  Public  Education,” 
Orrin  Clifford  Lester,  Vice-President  of  Bowery 
Savings  Bank  of  New  York. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  8:30  P.  M. 

Address — ^“The  Principal’s  Influence  in  the  School 
.  and  in  the  Communi^,” 

Samuel  H.  Libby,  Vice-Resident  East  Orange 
Board  of  Education  and  Advising  Engineer 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Officers  elected: 

President,  John  A.  ^argo.  East  Orange 

NEW  JERSEY  SCIENCE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

George  Winchester,  New  Brunswick,  President 
Address — “The  Fundamental  Purposes  of  Science 
Teaching,” 

Professor  R  B.  Whitmeyer,  Head  of  Science 
Department,  High  School,  Atlantic  City. 
Address — “The  Woodcraft  Way,” 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

Officers: 

President,  George  Winchester,  New  Brunswick 
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NEW  JERSEY  CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Edna  White,  Jenej  Citj,  Chairman 

Address — “The  Contents  of  the  High  School  Latin 
Course,” 

Professor  Ernst  Riess,  Hunter  College,  New 
York  City. 

Address — ^“Some  Misconceptions  Concerning  An¬ 
cient  Greece,” 

Professor  La  Rue  Van  Hook,  Columbia  Uni- 
Tsrsity. 

Address — “The  Classics:  A  Luxury  or  a  Necessity 
for  the  Student  of  English,” 

Professor  J.  Edmund  Barss,  Loomis  Institute, 
Windsor,  Conn. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  7  P.  M. 

Mmmj  B.  Rockwood,  Western  High  School,  Balti¬ 
more,  President  of  the  Classical  Association 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  Chairman 

Address — ^“Vergilian  Divagations,” 

Professor  Duane  Reed  Stuart,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity. 

OfScers: 

President,  Edna  White,  Jersey  City 

-  PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M 
Olive  A.  Mellon,  Atlantic  (^ty.  Chairman 

Discussion — ^“Suggested  Material  for  Correlated 
Writing  Lessons  in  the  Elementary  Grades 
and  the  High  School,” 

By  Members  of  Association. 

Address — “Handwriting  and  the  Project,” 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  IXstrict  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  New  York  City. 

Officers: 

Chairman,  Olive  A.  Mellon,  Atlantic  City. 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL  OP 
GEOGRAPHY  TEACHERS 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Oliver  J.  Morelock,  Newark,  President 

Address — “The  Geography  Excursion  as  a  Teach¬ 
ing  Tool,” 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Buzzard,  Professor  of  Geography, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and  Presi- 
demt  of  the  National  Council  ot  Geography 
Teachers. 

Officers: 

President,  Oliver  J.  Morelock,  Newark 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Harry  C.  Smith,  Rutherford,  Chairman 
Address — ^“The  Power  of  the  Motion  lecture,” 

Dr.  Ernest  L.  Crandall,  Director  of  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  City,  and  President  of  the 
Department  of  Visual  Education  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association. 

Officers  elected: 

Chairman,  J.  Edgar  Dransfield,  West  New  York 

NEW  JERSEY  VOCATIONAL  AND  ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Joseph  H.  Constantine,  Passaic,  President  • 
Address — ^“The  Problem  of  Vocational  Education 
in  Public  Schools,” 

Dr.  E.  C.  Hartwell,  Superintendent  of  Sehool% 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Officers: 

President,  J.  H.  Constantine,  Passaic 

DEPARTMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SCIENCB 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M. 

Helen  M  Bond,  Plainfield,  Chairman 
Report  from  History  Section  of  World  Federation 
of  Educational  Associations,  Toronto,  August, 
1927 — Merton  C.  Leonard,  Dickinson  High 
School,  Jersey  City. 

Address — ^“What  Shall  We  Teach  as  History!” 

Dr.  David  Seville  Muzzey,  Columbia  University. 
Officers  elected: 

President,  Kathryn  E.  C.  Carrigan,  Atlantic  City 

ASSOCIATION  OP  MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  2  P.  M 
J.  P.  Stout,  Lakewood,  President 
Address — ^“Geometry  with  Empirical  Foundations,” 
Professor  J.  A.  Clark,  Princeton  University. 
Address — “Non  Euclidian  Geometries,” 

Dr.  Clyde  M.  Huber,  Rutgers  University. 
Officers: 

President,  J.  P.  Stout,  Lakewood 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  10:30  A  M. 
Alice  M  Bible,  Westfield,  President 
Address — ^“The  History  Department  and  the  School 
Library,” 

Charlotte  Cooley,  History  Department,  New 
Dorp  High  SchooL 

Officers: 

President,  Alice  M  Bible,  Westfield 
(JiyesJ)  CH ARTiES  B.  DYKE, 

Stcrttmrf.  ■ 
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Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  Period  February  12,  1927 
to  February  10, 1928 

RECEIPTS 

CASH  BALANCES  FEB.  18,  1927 


Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account .  $8,007.82 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account .  14,137.07 

Mechanics  National  Bank,  Inactive  Account .  3,727.43 

- $25,872.32 


DUES 

1926  paid  in  1927  .  56.00 

1927  paid  in  1927-28  .  23,731.00 

-  23,787.00 


INTEBEST  ON  DEPOSITS 

58.60 
211.23 
173.41 

-  443.24 


INTEBEST  ON  INVESTMENTS 

C.  B.  &  Q.  Bonds .  500.00 

Liberty  Loan,  $5,000.00  .  212.50 

Liberty  Loan,  $600.00  .  25.50 

-  738.00 

NEW  JEBSEY  EDUCATIONAL  BEVIEW 

Advertising .  2,104.33 

Subscriptions .  13.00 

-  2,117.33 


Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account . 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account. . . . 
Mechanics  National  Bank,  Inactive  Account 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Refund  N.  E.  A.  expense .  20.00 

Reimbursement  Dept.  Sub-Normal  Class  Teachers .  56.98 

Miscellaneous  sale .  .25 

Proceeds  from  conversion  Liberty  Bond  (investment)  .  5,000.00 

Transfer  from  Inactive  to  Active  Account .  8,(XX).00 

Credit  on  Account  of  Voucher  No.  346,  dated  October  13,  1925'  said 
voucher  being  cancelled  but  not  taken  up  in  cash  receipts  here¬ 
tofore  .  13.34 

- $13,090.57 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS . $66,048.46 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Total  disbarsements  as  per  detailed  supporting  statement,  to  Feb. 


9, 1928  (current  cash) .  $33,422.84 

Transfer  from  Inactive  to  Active  Account .  8,000.00 

- $41,422.84 


Balance,  February  9th,  1928 .  $24,625.62 

Cash  Book  Balance,  Trenton  Banking  (3o.,  Active . $14,376.48 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive .  5,048.30 

Mechanics  National  Bank,  Inactive .  5,200.84 

- $24,625.62 


CASH  RECONCILIATION 

Balance  as  per  statement  of  Trenton  Banking  Co.,  as  of  February 

1,  1928  .  $14,425.56 

Add  deposit  of  February  7,  1928  .  529.00 


$14,954.56 

Deduct  outstanding  checks  as  per  list  below .  578.08 


Balance  as  per  Cash  Book  and  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements . $14,376.48 

Balance  as  per  pass  book  of  Trenton  Banking  Co.,  as  of  Jan.  3,  1928,  Account 

No.  2761  .  5,048.30 

Balance  as  per  pass  book  of  Mechanics  National  Bank  as  of  Jan.  15,  1928, 

Account  No.  26090  .  5,200.84 

Cash  balance  as  of  February  9, 1928 . . .  $24,625.62 


OUTSTANDING  CHECKS 


Number  Amount 

1048 — January  29,  1927  .  $1.00 

1501 .  3.50 

1504  .  150.00 

1505  .  20.34 

1506  .  25.00 

1510  .  41.95 

1511  .  1.20 

1512  .  4.46 

1513  .  9.42 

1514  .  2.00 

1515  .  4.46 

1516  .  12.15 

1517  .  1.50 

1518  . .  10.00 

1519  .  5.30 

1520  .  3.32 

1521  .  4.66 

1522  .  200.00 

1523  .  9.82 

1524  .  6.00 

1525  .  62.00 


$578.08 
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DISBURSEMENT  DETAIL 

Executive  Committee .  $1,064.66 

Officers  salaries . 3,600.00 

Office  expense  (telephone,  rent,  ineidentals) .  1,486.18 

Stationery  and  supplies .  642.50 

Printing  Annual  and  other  reports .  2,962.93 

Postage,  expressage,  etc .  35.(X) 

Annual  Meeting  expense .  4,956.67 

Committee  on  Enrollment .  1,324.91 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress  .  20.00 

Committee  on  Resolutions  .  17.00 

Committee  on  Necrology .  15.84 

Committee  on  Audit .  23.96 

Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress .  286.63 

Committee  on  Legislation .  888.75 

Committee  on  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund .  996.88 

Committee  on  Survey  .  4.66 

Committee  on  Group  Insurance  .  26.02 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review .  3,972.91 

Investments  purchased .  8,724.58 

Sundry  expense .  2,482.86 

Total  Disbursements .  $33,422.84 

ANALYSIS  OP  SUNDRY  EXPENSE: 

Typewriter  purchase  and  repairs  .  $98.10 

Clerical  services .  111.43 

Rent  safe  deposit  box . 3.00 

Dues  N.  E.  A.,  1926  .  100.00 

Dues  N.  E.  A.,  1927  .  100.00 

Delegates’  expenses,  incidentals,  etc .  1,907.08 

Office  equipment,  etc .  83.75 

Bond  premium .  37.50 

Miscellaneous  .  42.00 

-  $2,482.86 

(Signed)  CATHARINE  M.  ZISGEN, 


T  reasurer. 

I  HEREBY  (CERTIFY  that  I  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  covering  the  period  from  February  12th,  1927,  to 
February  9th,  1928,  and  have  found  them  to  be  correct.  All  cash  balances  have  been 
reconciled  with  the  depository  banks,  and  all  cancelled  checks  and  receipted  vouchers 
have  been  foimd  to  be  in  order. 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J.  (Signed)  G.  C.  SKILLMAN, 

February  9th,  1928.  Accountant  and  Auditor. 

We,  the  undersized,  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined  the  report  of  the 
Accountant  and  Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Ledger,  Cash  Book,  Receipt  Books, 
Vouchers,  Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association,  covering  the  period  from  February  12th,  1927,  to  February  lOth, 
1928.  The  report  of  said  Accountant  and  Auditor  attested  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Treasurer’s  accounts. 

We  have  also  personally  examined  the  Securities  and  Investments  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  as  exhibited  in  the  Treasurer’s  Report  and  we  hereby 
certify  that  they  check  correctly  with  the  said  Report. 

(Signed) 

Dated:  Trenton.  N.  J.  CHESTER  P.  OGDEN, 

February  11,  1928.  STANLEY  H.  ROLPE, 

Auditors. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress 

William  Alexander  Smith,  Chcdrman 


The  Bdaeational  Progress  Committee  for  the  State 
Teachers*  Association  has  endea▼ore^d  to  find  ont  the 
definite  trend  of  education  in  New  Jersey  daring 
the  past  year.  Reports  have  been  received  from 
various  sections  of  the  State  which  indicate  that 
New  Jersey  is  making  very  definite  progress  along 
educational  lines.  We  will  endeavor  to  briefly  sum¬ 
marize  some  of  the  high  spots  in  this  brief  report, 
realizing  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  space  given  to 
this  report  to  adequately  present  all  the  worth-while 
activities  that  we  find  functioning  throughout  the 
State. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

A  very  definite  step  in  ednoational  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
the  report  submitted  by  their  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Promotion  to  High  School.  It  has  been 
generally  recognized  that  there  has  been  in  the  past 
too  varied  a  standard  in  promoting  pupils  to^  our 
High  Schools,  so  there  is  general  cause  for  rejoicing 
since  the  State  has  taken  the  stand  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  local  supervisory  officer  should  be 
mado  on  the  basis  of  definite  standards  which  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Educational  Bulletin  issued 
in  June,  1927. 

Definite  educational  progress  has  also  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  State  program  with  reference 
to  teacher  training.  It  has  been  the  #eeling  that 
while  our  normal  schools  have  been  giving  very  fine 
training  for  the  lower  grades,  that  we  needed  more 
adequate  preparation  for  junior  high  school  and 
senior  high  school.  Commissioner  John  H.  Logan 
made  this  one  of  his  major  objectives  during  the 
past  year  and  succeeded  in  having  established  a 
State  Normal  College  at  Montclair,  with  a  four- 
year  coarse.  This  new  department  in  teacher  train¬ 
ing  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  forward  step 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

In  connection  with  rural  education  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  advance  which  has  been  made  this  year  is 
the  appointment  of  two  helping  teachers  (one  for 
Ocean  County  and  one  for  Cape  May  County)  to 
supervise  the  instruction  in  music.  This  means 
that  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  had  very  little 
attention  in  rural  schools  will  now  receive  proper 
supervision  so  that  those  teachers  who  have  had 
very  little  training  in  music  will  receive  expert 
assistance  along  this  line. 

BUREAU  OF  CURRICULUM  RESEARCH 

Many  educational  systems  throughout  the  State 
have  co-operated  in  curriculum  studies  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  National  Education  Association.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  definite 
step  taken  by  Trenton  where  evidence  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  are  shown  by  the  organization  of 
a  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research  in  Elementary 
School  Work.  Teachers  were  drawn  from  classroom 
work  for  this  task,  and  much  valuable  work  has  been 
accomplished.  Similar  work  in  Curriculum  Research 
has  been  carried  on  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  in  the  Summit  Schools  of  Modern  Progres¬ 
sive  Courses  of  Study  in  Mathematics,  English, 
Literature  and  Spelling;  and  the  splendid  effort 
that  is  being  made  there  to  complete  a  Course  of 


Study  which  involves  the  unification  of  Geography, 
History  and  Civics. 

Extra  curricula  activities  have  made  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  advance  during  the  year.  Fof  example,  the 
club  activities  of  the  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School 
at  Westfield  take  place  daring  the  third  period  of 
the  day  throughout  the  week.  Two  days  are  given 
over  to  assembly,  one  to  club  activities  daring  which 
each  pupil  of  the  school  goes  to  the  club  of  his 
own  choice  that  has  particular  interest.  There  are 
thirty  different  clubs.  One  period  is  given  over  to 
what  is  known  as  home  room  advisory  work  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  school  spirit,  development  of 
character  and  personality,  scholarship  and  school 
organization  and  control  affecting  pupils.  One 
period  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  is  given  over 
to  vocational  information.  This  information  takes 
the  form  of  discussions,  motion  pictures,  lectures  by 
adults  who  are  in  various  fields  of  work  and  cor¬ 
relations  with  the  regular  subjects  of  English,  His¬ 
tory,  Geography  and  Civics.  This  work  in  extra 
cnnicnla  activities  is  very  suggestive  and  holds  out 
great  possibilities. 

The  movement  in  Trenton  to  protect  the  income 
of  professional  workers,  through  the  “Group  Acci¬ 
dent  and  Sickness  Insurance”  plan,  is  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  advancement,  since  anything  which  tends 
to  strengthen  the  economic  position  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  aids  education. 

More  work  has  been  done  than  before  in  the 
development  of  a  Case  Study  technique  in  handling 
the  social  needs  of  pupils.  This  is  evidenced  in  a 
survey  being  now  made,  in  Trenton,  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  situation  in  the  city  and  by  a  program  looking 
toward  an  earlier  beginning  in  studying  each  child 
as  a  case,  individually  and  socially. 

In  Hackensack  daring  the  past  summer  a  survey 
was  made  of  the  industrial  possibility  offered  by  the 
Community  in  connection  with  the  issuing  of  pros¬ 
pective  working  papers.  This  survey  tied  up  with 
a  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  is  helping  to  make 
more  efficient  the  following  work  of  pupils  who  are 
leaving  school  and  going  to  work  before  they  are 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  educational 
progreu  during  the  past  year  on  the  part  of  the 
State  in  the  field  of  practical  activities  was  the 
establishment  of  a  county  vocational  school  for 
Camden  County.  The  school  is  not  yet  in  opera¬ 
tion,  but  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  needs  of 
the  connty;  appropriation  of  $950,000  for  a  building 
has  been  secured  and  the  contract  placed.  When 
this  building  is  finished  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
vocational  school  plants  to  be  found  anywhere  ia 
the  country. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  evening 
vocational  schools  have  been  giving  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  training  of  apprentices  for  the  build¬ 
ing  trades.  The  enrollment  for  these  trades  last 
year  was  3,820,  an  increase  of  8%  over  the  previous 
year.  This  increase  in  enrollment,  however,  was 
not  so  significant  as  the  improvement  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  instruction.  One  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  vocational  schools  have  had  ta 
deal  is  that  of  providing  suitable  inatrnctioaal 
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t«rial.  To  meet  this  situation  the  eo-operation  of 
the  International  Correspondence  School  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  was  secured  in  the  preparation  of  lesson  sheets 
for  the  building  traddh.  Sheets  were  written  last 
jear  for  about  fift7  jobs  in  the  carpentrj  trade. 
Material  for  other  trades  is  now  in  preparation. 

The  most  notable  development  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  was  a  wider  and  more  effective 
use  of  the  farm  project  as  a  factor  in  school  work. 

TRAINING  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Federal  Act  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  for  the  training  of  vocational  and 
continuation  school  teachers,  ^th  pre-service  and 
in-service  training  is  carried  on  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  at  various  points 
in  the  State.  The  encouraging  feature  of  this  work 
is  the  increasing  interest  shown  by  the  teachers 
who  voluntarily  attend  these  courses. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  connected  with  the 
continuation  work  is  the  approval  which  this  type 
of  school  is  gradually  winning  among  school  men, 
employers  and  the  public.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  program  of  the  National 
Manufacturers’  Association  for  the  education  and 
welfare  of  children  in  industry,  recently  issued, 
includes  an  endorsement  of  continuation  school 
work.  These  are  all  marks  of  progress  in  this  field. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Junior  High  School  seems  to  have  met  with 
State-wide  approval  in  New  Jersey.  At  the  present 
time  all  the  large  school  systems  in  Jersey  with 
the  exception  of  two  have  adopted  this  form  of 
organization.  The  type  of  organization  adopted  is 
the  6-3-3  type. 

In  rural  school  districts  little  headway  has  been 
made  because  of  the  expense,  although  there  are 
some  districts  organized  on  this  plan.  Generally 
they  are  the  more  prosperous  districts  that  cannot 
get  their  ninth  year  pupils  into  a  nearby  Junior 
or  Senior  High  ^hooL 

The  State  is  aiding  the  Junior  High  School  only 
to  the  extent  of  $250  per  teacher  as  opposed  to 
$200  per  elementary  teacher  plus  its  aid  to  Manual 
Training,  which  is  a  necessary  department  of  the 
Junior  High  School. 

The  distinct  tendency  in  program  of  study  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  require  the  same  constants  for  all  the 
7th  grade  pupils,  to  offer  constants  and  variables 
in  the  8th  grade,  and,  due  perhaps  to  carryover 
from  the  old  Senior  High  School,  to  offer  a  choice 
of  courses  in  the  9th  grade  with  a  further  choice 
between  a  few  variables  in  the  7th  grade  and  have 
a  9th  grade  organized  solely  on  a  constants  and  vari¬ 
ables  plan.  A  rich  ’‘Activities”  period  features 
every  program  of  studies  received. 

The  length  of  school  recitation  seems  to  be  tend¬ 
ing  toward  a  full  hour  program  to  allow  for  better 
adaptation  to  directed  study  and  work,  study  and 
play  organization. 

The  rapidity  of  the  movement  in  the  last  three 
years  may  be  better  realized  from  the  following 
brief  list  of  schools  established  during  that  time. 
This  list  is  not  to  be  considered  complete;  first, 
because  many  bona  fide  Junior  High  Schools  have 
not  sought  approval  from  the  State  Department 
and  this  report  was  based  on  a  questionnaire  to  all 
State  approved  schools;  and,  second,  because  a  few 
schools  made  so  rstura. 


1916 —  Trenton  Junior  High  School,  No.  1. 

1917 —  Princeton  Junior  High  School. 

1923 — New  Lincoln  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

1923 —  Franklin  Junior  High  School. 

1924 —  Trenton  Junior  High  School,  No.  3. 

1924 — West  Orange  Junior  High  &hooL 

1924 —  South  Orange  Junior  High  School. 

1925 —  Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  Elizabeth. 

1925 — Collingewood  Junior  High  School. 

1925 —  Glen  Ridge  Junior  High  School. 

1926 —  Trenton  Junior  High  School,  No.  4. 

1926 — Long  Branch  Junior  High  School. 

1926 — Park  Junior  High  School,  Rutherford. 

.1926 — Roosevelt  Junior  High  ^hool,  Westfield. 

1926 —  Lafayette  Junior  High  School,  Elizabeth. 

1927 —  Rutherford  Junior  High  School. 

PROGRAM  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Health  Education  has  been  stressed  throughout 
the  State.  Nearly  every  school  system  has  carried 
out  a  definite  program  showing  definite  progress  in 
the  technique  of  teaching  this  subject.  The  work 
done  by  Union  City  under  Arthur  O.  Smith  is  out¬ 
standing  and  typical  of  this  t3rpe  of  work  through¬ 
out  many  sections  of  the  State.  In  Union  City  the 
organization  consists  of  medical  director  with  sev¬ 
eral  medical  inspectors,  eight  nurses  and  two  den¬ 
tists.  Aside  from  the  usual  physical  examinations 
made  of  each  pupil,  every  pupil  in  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  examined  by  the  school  dentist  and  where 
defects  are  found,  followed  up  by  the  school  nurse. 
In  nutrition  work,  all  pupils  are  weighed  and  meas¬ 
ured  in  September  and  those  found  to  be  10  per  cent 
under  weight  are  put  in  Nutrition  Classes.  In  the 
Nutrition  Classes  careful  check-up  is  made  monthly 
and  means  provided  for  increasing  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  each  child.  Health  clubs  are  also  used  as 
means  of  encouraging  cleanliness  among  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  Health  Education,  Union  County  reports 
trained  nurses  and  Physical  Training  instructors  in 
every  district  in  the  county.  Thirteen  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  districts  have  their  own  dental  clinics.  It 
would  appear  from  the  report  that  Union  County 
has  done  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  dental  clinics,  every  district  having 
some  service  in  this  line,  even  the  four  small  dis¬ 
tricts  are  served  by  a  traveling  clinic. 

Throughout  the  State  there  has  been  a  campaign 
against  diphtheria.  Many  organizations  like  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Service  Clubs  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  have  been  enlisted,  as 
well  as  the  nurses,  to  encourage  parents  to  allow 
their  children  to  take  the  toxin-antitoxin  treatment 
against  diphtheria.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
these  campaigns  are  meeting  with  very  gratifying 
results.  Roselle  Park  Schools  report  77  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  the  grade  schools  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  free  clinics  for  the  treatment  against 
diphtheria.  About  the  same  percentage  of  pupils 
have  been  inoculated  in  Hackensack. 

CITIZENSHIP  TRAINING 
Reports  on  very  definite  progress  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  various  sections  of  the  State  showing 
that  systematic  training  is  being  given  in  develop¬ 
ing  Citizenship.  In  Orange  a  well-formulated 
course  of  study  along  this  line  has  been  developed 
which  aims  to  give  training  in  honesty,  integrity, 
truthfulness,  loyalty,  and  co-operation.  This  course 
in  Citizenship  has  worked  out  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  principals  and  teachers  and  close  study 
shows  that  the  re^ts  are  most  gratifying. 

The  IdiieatioMl  Progress  Comi^ttee  also  reportsd 
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a  tendenej  on  the  part  of  the  exeeutives  to  eecore 
a  more  eeientifle  eolation  for  edaeational  problems. 
In  order  to  attain  this,  extension  courses  have  been 
made  possible  in  many  school  centers.  This  tend¬ 
ency  is  also  very  pronounced  in  many  sections  of 
the  State  where  tWhers  are  taking  professional 
courses  at  nearby  edaeational  centers.  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  has  developed  a  fine  center  for  extension 


work.  Columbia  University  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  offer  facilities  for  professional  study  which 
are  being  taken  advantage  of  by  numbers  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  The 
central  portion  of  the  State  is  being  ably  served 
in  this  line  by  Butgers,  while  the  southern  part 
of  New  Jersey  has  many  teachers  taking  profee- 
sional  coursee  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Interpretation  of  Options  Under 
Pension  and  Annuity  Law 
EIlmer  H.  Sexton,  Chairman 


Your  Committee  appointed  in  1922  to  study  and 
report  on  the  options  under  the  New  Jersey  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Law  made  its  principal 
report  in  1923  with  the  object  of  acquainting  the 
teachers  of  the  State  with  the  benefits  that  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  derived  from  exercising  one  of 
these  options.  An  extensive  report  of  the  effect 
upon  the  pension  of  the  annuitant  and  of  the  value 
to  the  beneficiary  of  the  option  was  very  carefully 
estimated  and  reported  on  in  a  form  which  appeared 
to  be  the  plainest  to  those  interested  in  this  ques¬ 
tion.  This  report  should  be  of  great  value  in  order 
to  definitely  understand  this  question  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  1923,  page  26. 

In  working  out  this  report  there  were  a  number 
of  related  subjects,  such  as  the  validity  of  the  prior 
service  certificates  held  by  all  present  entrants  and 
the  great  importance  of  having  those  prior  certifi¬ 
cates  vised  and  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
if  such  prior  service  was  to  be  endorsed  at  aU. 
This  involved  also  the  question  of  when  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  pension  shall  become  effective,  and  in 
the  1924  report,  the  decision  of  the  attorney-general 
on  this  point  was  quoted. 

In  the  1925  report  your  Committee  was  still  fol¬ 
lowing  the  question  of  having  prior  service  for¬ 
mally  approved  at  once  if  at  all.  This  report  stated 
that  according  to  the  decision  of  the  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  and  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  pension 
fund  the  application  becomes  effective  as  soon  as 
signed  and  delivered  in  proper  form  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  This  being  the  case,  the  burden  of 
proof  of  prior  service,  if  it  has  not  already  been 
proven,  rests  upon  the  trustees  of  the  fund. 

In  1926  your  Committee  reported  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  1925  voted  unanimously  to  proceed 
with  the  verification  of  prior  service.  To  this  end 
blanks  were  sent  to  the  secretary  of  each  Board  of 
Education  throughout  the  State  with  the  request 
that  they  assist  in  securing  evidence  of  prior  service 
from  all  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  local  boards. 

June  30,  1927,  there  were  5,904  present-entrants 
belonging  to  the  fund  and  about  2,000,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third,  of  these  have  applied  for  the 
verification  of  their  prior  service.  The  report  states: 

“Included  in  this  number  are  teachers 
employed  by  boards  of  education  of  many 
small  districts  and  by  the  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  following  large  districts— Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  Bayonne,,  Belleville,,  Bloomfield, 
East  Onnge,  Hackensack,  Ho^ken,  Mont¬ 
clair,  Passaie,  Paterson^  Perth  Amboy, 
Plainfield,  Trenton,  and  ITnion  City.  The 


Board  of  Trustees  wishes  to  again  urge  that 
all  present-entrant  members  who  have  not 
already  done  so  secure  and  submit  complete 
evidence  of  the  prior  service  for  which  they 
claimed  credit.  Satisfactory  evidence  of 
remote  service  becomes  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure.  Present-entrant  members  of 
the  fund  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  have  their  prior  serv¬ 
ice  claims  verified  so  that  they  will  know 
what  retirement  benefits  to  expect  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  prior  service.’’ 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  all  present- 
entrant  members  of  this  Association  comply  with 
this  request  and  that  city  and  county  superintend¬ 
ents  or  teacher  organizations  take  up  this  question 
and  request  all  the  present-entrant  teachers  of  the 
State  to  file  their  prior  service  evidence  with  the 
tecahers’  pension  and  annuity  fund  at  Trenton  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  so  that  this  work  of  prov¬ 
ing  prior  service  certificates  may  be  completed. 
This  especially  applies  to  the  present-entrant  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  given  service  in  other  than  their 
present  district.  These  certificates  of  prior  service 
are  being  and  will  be  proved  in  order  of  their  re¬ 
ceipt  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
These  certificates  of  prior  service  shotdd  be  obtained 
from  the  district  in  which  the  teacher  was  em¬ 
ployed  prior  to  1919  and  properly  certified  to  by 
having  the  seal  of  the  district  affixed  or  by  an 
affidavit  given  by  the  person  who  is  best  qualified 
to  give  such  evidence.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
may  be  secured  from  the  secretary  of  the  fund,  or 
from  the  secretary  of  the  local  Board  of  Education. 
Your  Committee  would  again  urge  upon  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pension  fund,  whether  present-entrant  or 
new-entrants,  to  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  fund  a  nomination  of  beneficiary  of  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  equity  in  his  contributions  to  the  pension  fund 
together  with  interest  on  the  same.  In  case  of 
death  while  still  a  member  this  certificate  of  nomi¬ 
nation  of  beneficiary  would  make  the  money  avail¬ 
able  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  estate  to  be 
settled.  It  would  be  promptly  settled  as  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  settled.  This  the  trustees  of  the  fund  also 
desire  should  be  done.  Joint  beneficiaries  may  be 
named  or  the  nomination  may  be  contingent,  but  a 
duplicate  of  this  nomination  or  a  memorandum  of  the 
same  should  be  kept  with  the  papers  of  the  members 
so  nominating.  In  ease  it  is  desired  to  name  more 
than  one  beneficiary,  state  such  a  wish  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  you  will  receive  a  form  of  nomination  pre¬ 
pared  for  yoar  special  request. 
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Statistical  Report  on  Enrollment 


March,  1928 

Enrolled 

Enrolled 

Employed 

Percentage 

1926 

1927 

1927 

1927 

Atlantic  . 

.  873 

930 

928 

lOO-f 

Bergen  . 

.  2,286 

2,434 

2,432 

100-f 

Burlington  . 

.  619 

665 

662 

100+ 

Camden . 

.  1,509 

1,587 

1,580 

100.4 

Cape  May . 

.  249 

258 

258 

100 

Cumberland  . . 

.  466 

474 

465 

102 

Essex . 

.  4,554 

4,748 

4,807 

98.8 

Gloucester  . 

.  540 

561 

559 

100+ 

Hudson  . 

.  3,519 

3,640 

3,736 

97.4 

Hunterdon  . 

.  235 

245 

245 

100 

Mercer  . 

.  1,122 

1,161 

1,154 

100.4 

Middlesex  . 

.  1,279 

1,349 

1,346 

100+ 

Monmouth  . 

.  938 

961 

960 

100+ 

Morris  . 

.  659 

666 

665 

100+ 

Ocean  . 

.  225 

233 

229 

101.8 

Passaic  . 

.  1,783 

1,851 

1,875 

99 

Salem  . 

.  249 

256 

256 

100 

Somerset . 

.  394 

411 

411 

100 

Sussex  . 

.  220 

231 

230 

100.4 

Union  . 

.  1,759 

1,864 

1,862 

100+ 

Warren  . 

.  320 

330 

329 

100+ 

State  Department . 

.  17 

19 

19 

100 

Total . 

.  23,815 

24,874 

25,008 

99.5 

(Signed) 

POWELL  G.  PITHIAN, 

Chairman 


Report  of  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress 

Mary  J.  Kelly,  Chairman 


The  Grievance  and  Redress  Committee  has  sus¬ 
tained  a  great  loss  by  the  death  ot  its  secretary, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Maxson.  Many  individual  members 
of  the  S.  T.  A.  have  been  conscious  of  his  prompt 
response  when  called  upon  in  cases  where  imme¬ 
diate  action  wss  necessary. 

A  case  of  very  great  importance  to  many  teachers 
has  been  carried  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
by  a  member  of  the  S.  T.  A.  at  his  own  monetary 
expense,  and  has  been  favorably  terminated.  There 
has  been  a  legal  decision  given  confirming  that  a 
contract,  dated  September  first,  is  valid  until  the 
following  September  first;  and  that  after  three  of 
these  contracts  have  been  signed  and  the  time 
called  for  completed,  the  teacher  has  legal  tenure 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  called 
to  several  cases  of  women  teachers  being  asked  to 
resign  because  of  contracting  marriage  while  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  school  system.  Legal  decision  has 
been  given  that  marriage  is  not  a  reason  for  a 
woman  teacher  to  lose  her  tenure.  A  man  who 
marries  while  in  the  school  system  does  not  lose 


his  tenure;  therefore  a  woman  does  not.  We  advise 
all  teachers  who  are  requested  to  resign  on  account 
of  contracting  marriage,  or  for  any  reason  of  which 
they  are  doubtful,  to  consult  with  the  Executive 
Committee  or  with  the  Grievance  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee  before  sending  requested  resignation. 

We  have  had  several  complaints  where  the  teach¬ 
ers  have  had  no  tenure.  A  board  of  education  may 
legally  dismiss  a  teacher  for  any  reason  if  he  has 
not  tenure.  It  is  not  even  necessary  for  the  board 
of  education  to  state  a  reason  for  dismissal.  We 
have  received  from  the  legal  department  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  this  July,  a  statement 
that  says:  "Unless  the  completion  of  the  teacher’s 
contract  places  her  under  tenure  by  three  consecu¬ 
tive  calendar  years  of  employment  in  the  same  dis¬ 
trict,  the  matter  of  re-employment  in  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  of  such  teacher  whose  contract  has  expired, 
is  one  entirely  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  by 
the  local  board  of  education."  In  other  words,  it 
is  for  a  board  of  education  to  decide,  when  a  con¬ 
tract  of  the  teacher  who  is  not  under  tenure  ex¬ 
pires,  whether  she  shall  be  re-employed  for  another 
yeitf. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology 

Anna  H.  McCollum.  Chcdrman 


Your  Committeo  doaireo  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Mew  Jeraey  State  Teachera’  Aaaoeiation  the 
death  of  fifty-eeven  of  ita  membera. 

One  of  theae  ia  Jaaon  S.  Hoffman,  Superintendent 
of  Schoola  of  Hunterdon  County.  Hia  death  eloaed 
forty-eight  yeara  of  aervice  in  the  Hunterdon  County 
achoola,  of  which  sixteen  yeara  were  apent  aa  a 
teacher  and  nearly  thirtythree  yeara  aa  County 
Superintendent. 

Mr.  Hoffffman  waa  active  in  every  movement  re¬ 
lating  to  the  development  of  rural  schools  in  this 
State.  It  waa  in  hia  county,  under  his  guidance, 
that  the  helping  teacher  movement  was  started. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Education  Aaao¬ 
eiation,  the  Department  of  Superintendents,,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Hural  Education,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers'  Association,  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Education  and  the  New  Jersey  Schoolmasters'  Club. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ents'  Department  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  was  a  past  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Education. 

Another  member  and  friend  who  passed  to  "The 
Great  Beyond"  is  Ide  Q.  Sargeant,  Principal  of 
School  No.  10,  Paterson.  He  hi^  a  brilliant  record 
as  an  educator  which  extended  throughout  both 
the  State  and  nation.  He  waa  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachera'  Association  in  1920;  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Principals'  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1920;  President  of  the  Elementary  School 
Principals'  Association  of  New  Jersey  in  1923  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

We  cannot  give  an  extended  biographical  sketch 
to  each  one  of  these  departed  servants,  yet  we  can 
pause  for  a  few  momenta  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
memories.  We  recognize  that  they  all  have  been 
a  useful  part  in  a  great  agency  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  true  worth  to  mankind,  to  forward  the  cause  of 
enlightenment  among  the  rising  generation  and  to 
open  the  way  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  great 
State  to  true  spiritual,  moral  and  intellectual  wel¬ 
fare.  Their  many  friends  and  constant  companions 
— mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers — perhaps  hus¬ 
bands,  perhaps  wives — these  can  but  be  disconsolata 
except  in  the  thought  that: 

'  ‘  The  dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day 
Withdrawn  from  mortal  eye. 

But  not  extinct,  they  hold  their  sway 
In  glory  through  the  sky." 

To  all  sad  hearts,  we  would  bring  sympathy  and 
comfort,  strengthen  tender  memories  and  emphasize 
the  hope  of  a  glorious  reunion  in  the  Home  where 
Death  comes  not. 

Your  Committee  desires  to  have  the  following 
names  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this  Association; 

ATLANTIC  COUNTY— 

MEBBITT  H.  BIGELOW 
HABOLD  B.  ELLIOTT 

BERGEN  COUNTY— 

MBS.  MABY  C.  C.  POBTH 
ELIZABETH  MAC  GOWAN 


BURUNCTON  COUNTY— 
MBa  TEMA  M.  WABE 


CAPE  MAY  COUNTY— 

WILLIAM  J.  PETTY 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 

MBS.  KATHEBINE  MAYHEW  BLIZZABD 


ESSEX  COUNTY— 

EDNA  J.  OILMAN 
THOMAS  K.  SMITH 
EBNEST  E.  H.  SCOTT 
MABGABET  J.  DUBIE 
MBS.  BOSE  U.  COBB 
HELEN  D.  MACDONOUOH 
MBS.  HELEN  B.  BEEVE 
LILLIAN  E.  BAXTEN 
JESSAMINE  A.  WILLIAMS 
BEBNABD  H  JOOST 
EDITH  M  COOK 
BESSIE  M.  LITTELL 
BOBEBT  MEZGEB 
FBANKUN  CBOSSE 
ETHEL  JENKS 
MAUD  SMITH 


GLOUCESTER  COUNTY— 

MABTHA  B.  TAYLOB 
MBS.  BUTH  D.  SANEB 


HUDSON  COUNTY- 

HOLLY  W.  MAXSON 
CHABLES  A.  SHEBLOCK 
MAUDE  E.  LIVINGSTON 
KATHBYN  M  HALLAHAN 
HENBIETTA  MAINHABT 
CYBILLA  MCCOBMACK 
JAMES  F.  PBENDEBQAST 
HANNA  M  KEANE 
ANNA  A.  GILL 
BITA  MCKENNA 
LILLIAN  M  DECKEB 
ELLA  B.  MALONEY 
ADELINE  VAN  WINKLE 
BESSIE  ELDOT 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY— 

JASON  a  HOFFMAN 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— 

CUBTIS  DEVBNEY 

MORRIS  COUNTY— 

OEOBGE  H  BONNEB 

OCEAN  COUNTY— 

AMELIA  J.  PETEBS 
BICHABD  CASS 
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Pj4SSAIC  county- 
rose  SUTULA 
IDE  G.  SAEGEANT 
MRS.  FLORENCE  TRACEY  MEADE 
MRS.  MINNIE  DUFFIELD  TRAVERS 
LILLIAN  O’DEA 

SALEM  COUNTY— 

ELEANOR  ACTION 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— 

LOUISE  VANDE  MARK 

UNION  COUNTY— 

ANITA  COLE 
DAVID  DAVIS 
LOUISE  W.  IRVING 
CHARLES  MITCHELL 

WARREN  COUNTY— 

LULU  WISMEE 
MARY  CODY 


"Who  once  hu  had  a  friend  has  found 
The  link  'twixt  mortal  and  diYine; 
Though  now  he  sleeps  in  hallowed  ground 
He  lives  in  memory’s  sacred  shrine. 

And  there  he  freely  moves  about, 

A  spirit  that  has  quit  the  clay, 

And  in  the  time  of  stress  and  doubt 
Sustains  his  friend  throughout  the  day. 

"Death  does  not  end  our  friendships  true 
We  are  all  debtors  to  the  dead. 

They  wait  on  everything  we  do — 

These  splendid  souls  who’ve  gone  ahead. 
To  them,  I  hold,  that  we  are  bound 
By  double  pledges  to  be  fine. 

Who  once  has  had  a  friend  has  found 
The  link  ’twixt  mortal  and  divine." 


Let  us  rise  and  bow  our  heads  in  humble  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  will  of  an  all-wise  God  and  pay  loving 
tribute  to  those  who  have  passed. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation 

Alexander  J.  Glennie,  Chcdrman 


One  of  the  most  important  centers  of  interest  of 
the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  during  the  last  year 
was  in  the  report  of  the  special  joint  commission 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature,  created  to 
investigate  the  operation  of  the  teachers’  pension 
and  annuity  fund  law.  This  report  has  been  printed 
and  is  available  for  the  teachers  at  headquarters. 
Room  304,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 

This  report  in  summary  establishes  these  points: 

1.  The  entire  actuarial  structure  is  sound,  con¬ 
servative  and  in  harmony  with  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  to  date  of  the  New  Jersey  teaching 
corps  and  similar  teachers’  pension  funds. 

2.  The  benefits  provided  are  sufiSciently  large  to 
provide  adequate  protection  after  retirement 
and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  make  the  cost  pro¬ 
hibitive  if  sound  methodical  plans  of  financing 
obligations  are  used. 

3.  The  method  of  financing  now  in  use  is  eco¬ 
nomical,  equitable,  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  State. 

Following  this  report  of  the  Commission  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  the  ^ard  of  Trustees  of  the  Fund 
takes  a  new  course  in  the  appropriations  bill.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  expressed  in  specific  figures  the  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  provided  that  a  sum  should  be 
applied  to  the  pension  and  annuity  fund,  that  was 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  fund. 
Another  notable  piece  of  constructive  legislation 
was  the  passage  of  a  bill  placing  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  of  teacher  training  at  public  expense  in  the 
State,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  be  administered  by  him  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  two  principles 
for  which  New  Jersey  teachers  have  long  stood 


have  been  reasserted  in  the  platfonns  of  the  two 
major  political  parties.  These  are,  first,  each  party 
engages  to  support  the  principle  of  tenure  for 
teachers  and  also  to  support  a  sound  and  equitable 
pension  law.  Your  Committee  on  Legislation  finds 
in  its  contacts  with  the  State  legislation  body  that 
that  body  is  very  desirous  of  accurate  and  depend¬ 
able  information  on  all  matters  that  come  befors 
it  for  legislation.  One  of  the  best  services,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  legislative  committee  can  render  to 
the  body  that  creates  it  and  to  the  Legislature  as 
well,  is  to  see  that  it  provides  full,  accurate  and 
dependable  information  in  the  special  field  where 
legislation  is  proposed. 

The  present  status  of  affairs  of  the  Association 
is  approximately  this:  Out  of  experience  with 
legislative  work,  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
desires  to  say  that  he  finds  that  members  of  the 
Legislature  generally  are  anxious  for  information 
on  the  subjects  that  are  brought  before  them  in 
the  form  of  bills  to  be  enacted  into  the  statute  law 
of  the  State;  and  one  function,  at  least,  of  a  Legie- 
lative  Committee  is  to  put  before  these  legislators 
who  are  asking  for  it  the  most  comprehensive  and 
accurate  information  that  is  available.  That  estab¬ 
lishes  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence.  It  establishes 
the  feeling  that  tecahers  are  asking  only  what  is 
reasonable  and  right.  I  am  able  to  say,  as  yon 
probably  know,  that  two  things  in  which  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey  are  interested,  have  found  in¬ 
corporations  into  the  platform  of  both  the  major 
political  parties  of  the  State.  Those  are  an  under¬ 
taking  to  support  and  maintain  a  sound  and  equi¬ 
table  pension  and  annuity  law„  and  the  second 
undert^ng  is  to  support  the  principle  of  tenure 
for  teachera 
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Report  of  Editorial  Board  of  New  Jersey  Educational 

Review 

H.  R.  Cornish,  Chairman 


The  members  who  were  present  last  year,  or  if 
not  present,  if  yon  have  consnlted  the  minutes 
of  that  meeting,  will  recall  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  passed  providing  for  an  official 
publication  by  the  Association  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  New  Jersey  Educational  Beview,  two  copies 
of  which  have  been  sent  you,  is  the  result  of  that 
action  of  the  Association.  As  with  all  good  projects, 
there  was  a  reason  for  the  Association  attempting 
the  publishing  of  an  official  journal  of  this  kind. 

The  purpose  behind  the  establishment  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review,  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association  was,  (1)  The  building  up  of  a  strong 
tie  between  the  membership  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  and  the  Association  itself.  (2)  Provid¬ 
ing  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
to  our  large  membership  concerning  the  interests 
and  activities  of  the  Association  and  its  allied  de¬ 
partments. 

Through  the  publication  of  a  periodical  such  as 
the  Review  four  or  more  times  a  year  and  furnishing 
it  to  all  members  of  the  Association,  it  is  believed 
that  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  will  come  to  a 
fuller  realization  of  what  a  State  Association  such 
as  ours  stands  for,  also  that  they  will  become  more 


familiar  with  the  scope  and  accomplishments  in 
educational  affairs  in  the  State. 

The  present  editorial  committee  had  to  plan  as 
the  problems  of  the  publication  and  management  of 
the  Review  presented  themselves.  We  are  aware  that 
much  remains  to  be  done.  For  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  thus  far,  we  are  thankful.  The  splendid 
co-operation  of  President  Qerard  and  the  Executive 
Committee  has  helped  us  very  much. 

Time  and  experience  will,  we  hope,  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  the  Association  a  pub¬ 
lication  carrying  news  of  educational  affairs  in  the 
State,  articles  dealing  with  teachers’  problems  and 
a  complete  story  of  the  activities  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  this  may  be  accomplished 
without  raising  the  annual  dues  or  appropriating 
any  of  the  moneys  in  the  treasury  at  the  present 
time.  The  two  issues  already  delivered  to  yon  have 
not  been  altogether  self-sustaining,  but  we  believe 
that  the  prospects  are  good  for  such  a  condition  in 
the  future.  The  Review  will,  of  course,  carry  much 
that  was  formerly  sent  out  in  the  form  of  circulars 
or  bulletins  so  the  printing  bill  of  the  Association 
will  be  smaller  because  of  this  publication. 

It  is  our  hope  that  our  efforts  meet  with  your 
approval  and  that  you  will  support  the  Review  in 
every  way  possible.  It  is  your  publication.  Help 
make  it  a  complete  success 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  1927  Convention 


NUMBER  ONE. 

RESOLVED,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  bo  and  is 
hereby  extended  to  President  Gerard  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Association  during 
the  present  administration  and  for  the  excellent 
program  of  this  meeting. 

NUMBER  TWO. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  thanks  of  this  .\ssociation 
be  and  are  hereby  extended  to  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  of  Atlantic  City  for  the  use  of  the  high  school 
building,  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  by  the  Atlantic  City  teach¬ 
ers,  and  for  the  efficient  clerical  services  rendered 
by  the  Atlantic  City  Teachers’  Association  in  the 
arrangements  of  idl  details  pertaining  to  the 
meeting. 

NUMBER  THREE. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association 
be  and  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Legislature  of 
1928,  in  appointing  a  Commission  for  a  Survey  of 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  for  the 
action  taken  by  the  Commission  in  making  this 
Survey,  and  for  the  distribution  of  the  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  actuaries  and  commission. 

NUk^BER  FOUR. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  thanka  of  thia  Associatio 
be  aad  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  members  of  the 


Atlantic  City  Press  for  the  courteous  treatment 
accorded  this  association. 

NUMBER  FIVE. 

RESOLVED,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  and  is 
hereby  extended  to  Dr.  John  Logan  for  the  efficient 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  State  school  sys¬ 
tem,  for  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
Teacher  Training  and  other  advanced  educational 
steps  taken  by  him;  we  also  pledge  our  support  and 
co-operation  to  Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  the  newly 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  our  State  school  system. 

NUMBER  SIX. 

WHEREAS,  Numerous  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  to  have  the  July  meet-  ~ 
ing  of  the  National  Education  Association  held 
in  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  efforts  made  in  the  Jnly  meeting, 
1927,  gave  renewed  indication  that  the  1929 
meeting  would  be  held  in  the  Eastern  section 
of  the  United  States;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  is  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  movement  and  that  we  request  the 
Executive  Committee  of  1928  to  use  every  effort 
possible  to  have  the  1929  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  held  in  Atlantic  City,  aad 
that  this  Association  pledges  its  support  aad  co¬ 
operation  to  the  officers  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  a  aoa- 
cessful  educational  meeting. 
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Committee’s  Report  on  Amending  the  Constitution  for  the  Elec¬ 
tion  of  Officers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 

Association 

Solomon  C.  Strong,  Chairman 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association,  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
November  11,  12  and  13,  1926,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  represents  the  entire  teaching  staff  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 

WHEREAS,  According  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  said  Association,  all  members  are  en¬ 
titled  to  vote  at  the  Annual  Meeting;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  method  of  voting  necessarily  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  of  those  teachers  who  are 
geographically  and  financially  able  to  attend 
said  Annual  Meeting;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  delegate  method  of  representation 
insures  the  representation  of  all  members  of 
said  Association:  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  prepare  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  so  that  the  election  of 
officers  and  transaction  of  business  at  the  Annual 


Meeting  shall  be  by  a  representative  assembly, 
composed  of  delegates  who  are  active  members. 
The  manner  of  apportioning  and  electing  such  dele¬ 
gates  shall  be  such  as  to  provide  representation  for 
all  members  in  all  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Which  resolution  was  amended  as  follows: 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate, 
and  to  determine  the  desirability  of  the  action  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  resolution,  and  to  report  to  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  next  Annual  Convention.  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  Mr.  Lester  H.  Dix,  of  Woodbridge,  be 
named  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Your  Committee,  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  resolution,  would  report  that  it  has 
considered  this  matter  seriously  and  has  given  con¬ 
sideration  to  common  practice  in  other  States.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  that 
there  is  no  serious  demand  for  a  change  such  as 
indicated.  However,  the  committee  feels  that  a 
better  plan  for  the  election  of  officers  might  come 
about  if  the  election  could  be  held  earlier  in  the 
annual  meeting.  It  would  also  suggest  that  since 
the  Association  has  increased  so  greatly  in  member¬ 
ship  the  number  necessary  for  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  be  increas^  from  50  to 
100  and  the  number  for  a  quorum  in  the  congres¬ 
sional  district  meetings  be  increased  from  5  to  15. 

Submitted, 

SOLOMON  C.  STRONG,  Chairman, 
RAYMOND  B.  GURLEY, 

IDA  E.  HOUSMAN — Dissenting, 
RUTH  DUFPORD, 

JOHN  H.  LOVE, 

CLARA  M.  ALLSOP. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Group  Insurance 

WiLUAM  R.  Ward,  Chairman 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  held 
in  November,  1925,  among  other  resolutions  adopted 
was  one,  to  wit:  "That,  It  is  the  belief  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  our  Association  that  informa¬ 
tion  is  desirable  on  the  question  of  group  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  be  asked  to  procure  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  facte  as  they  judge  essential  and  that  a 
report  be  made  at  the  meeting  next  year.” 

The  Executive  Committee  authorized  a  special 
committee  to  make  this  investigation  and  to  report 


its  findings  to  the  Association.  This  report  was 
made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Following  the  meeting  of  this  Association  one 
year  ago  the  Executive  Committee,  through  your 
President,  requested  the  same  Committee  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  study  of  the  subject. 

Your  Special  Committee  therefore  entered  upon 
its  work  on  the  assumption  that  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  topic  would  prove  of  value  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association. 

Our  objective  has  been  to  determine  to  what 
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extent  some  form  of  groap  insoranee  has  been 
studied  or  adopted  in  various  cities  of  the  country 
as  well  as  information  relative  to  the  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  where  group  insurance  had  been  adopted.  Sup¬ 
plementary  to  this  we  sought  information  relative 
to  the  extent  to  which  local  teacher  organizations 
had  in  operation  some  form  of  relief  work  for  the 
benefit  of  their  members. 

A  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  100  cities  in  40  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Eighty  replies  were 
received  from  as  many  different  cities.  A  copy  of 
the  questionnaire  is  attached  to  this  report. 

Eleven  cities  report  some  form  of  group  disability 
insurance  in  operation.  In  nine  of  these,  places  the 
insurance  covers  both  illness  and  accident.  In 
one  city  it  covers  illness  only,  and  in  the  other 
accident  only. 

These  cities  are:  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Cincinnati,  Norwood,  ToMo,  Cleveland,  and 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Seattle,  Wash.;  and  Trenton,  N.  J.  Detail  features 
of  the  plan  in  operation  in  Trenton  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  President  of  the  Trenton  Teachers’ 
Council. 

The  indemnities  payable  for  loss  of  time,  as  re¬ 
ported,  range  from  $7.50  to  $37.50  per  week.  The 
annual  premium  ranges  from  $12.00  to  $60.00.  The 
percentage  of  teachers  in  these  cities  taking  this 
insurance  varies  from  18%  to  90%.  In  every  case 
the  teacher  pays  the  full  premium.  Several  cities 
reported  that  in  accordance  with  their  State  Com¬ 
pensation  Law  the  Board  of  Education  carried  in¬ 
surance  covering  teachers  in  case  of  occupational 
accident.  In  these  cases  the  premium  is  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Fourteen  cities  reported  some  form  of  welfare 
scheme  which  provides  for  payments  to  teachers  who 
are  absent  due  to  illness  or  accident.  This  type  of 
work  is  usually  a  feature  of  the  activities  of  the 
local  teachers’  organization.  Reports  regarding 
the  annual  dues  for  this  type  of  work  were  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Those  reporting  definite  information 
show  the  cost  to  be  from  one  dollar  to  $15.00  per 
year  per  teacher.  The  benefits  payable  range  from 
five  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  week,  but  always 
with  a  limit  to  the  amount  that  might  be  drawn 
in  any  one  year.  The  Denver,  Colo.,  Teachers’ 
Club  operates  a  plan  which  pays  sickness  or  acci¬ 
dent  benefits  at  the  rate  of  per  week  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  20  weeks  in  any  one  year. 
Their  dues  for  this  activity  is  $15  per  year.  They 
make  no  report  of  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  the 
city  taking  membership  in  this  feature  of  their  club 
work.  Their  report,  however,  showed  that  they 
had  paid  benefits  during  the  school  year  1926-1927 
to  the  amount  of  $17,1M. 

Twenty-nine  cities  reported  that  a  committee  of 
teachers  had  studied  the  subject  or  were  at  presnt 
making  a  survey.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the 
interest  in  this  field,  fifty-one  cities  request  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  investigation  made  by  your 
Committee. 

Your  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Detroit 
Teachers’  Association  in  investigating  this  subject. 
The  October  number  of  the  Detroit  Educational 
Bulletin  contains  the  eleventh  report  that  has  been 
submitted  for  the  information  of  the  teachers  of 
that  city.  A  previous  report  of  that  committee 


analyzing  an  investigation  made  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  Detroit  teachers  were  protected 
through  insurance  contained  the  following  signifi¬ 
cant  statement:  “This  study  showed  that  one  out 
of  every  five  Detroit  teachers  has  no  insurance  at 
all,  and  of  those  who  have,  two-thirds  of  the  num¬ 
ber  who  have  dependents  say  that  their  dependents 
are  inadequately  protected  in  the  event  of  death  or 
disability.  As  regards  income  insurance,  three  out 
of  every  four  Detroit  teachers  admit  that  they  are 
inadequately  protected  in  the  event  of  loss  of  in¬ 
come  through  sickness  or  accident.’’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  investigation  has 
been  conducted  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Disability  Insurance.  This  kind  of  insurance 
has  been  devised  as  an  investment  against  loss  of 
income  due  to  illness  or  accident.  It  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  individually  or  by  the  group  plan.  The 
group  plan  is  a  comparatively  new  phase  of  insur¬ 
ance  practice,  but  its  remarkable  growth  within  the 
last  few  years,  particularly  in  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  organizations,  challenges  the  interest  and 
attention  of  teachers. 

The  practice  of  purchasing  life  insurance  on  the 
group  plan  has  also^had  a  rapid  development  in 
recent  years.  It  may  interest  the  members  of  this 
Association  to  know  that  the  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi 
have  adopted  plans  of  Group  Life  Insurance  as  a 
feature  of  their  program.  This  insoranee  is  written 
by  regular  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

The  Oklahoma  plan  went  into  effect  April  15, 
1926.  One  thousand  six  hundred  thirty  teachers  in 
that  State  are  insured  under  their  group  policy.  The 
total  insurance  amounting  to  $1,630,000.  This  plan 
limits  the  amount  that  may  be  taken  by  any  indi¬ 
vidual  to  $1,000.  Their  premium  rate  is  $8.00  per 
year.  The  Missouri  plan  was  placed  in  operation 
April  25,  1927.  This  plan  permits  insurance  in  even 
thousands  from  one  to  five.  The  premium  rates  vary 
from  $7.00  for  $1,000  insurance  to  $31.00  for  $5,000 
insurance.  No  report  has  been  received  as  to  the 
number  of  teachers  insured.  The  Mississippi  plan 
was  started  in  September  of  this  year  and  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  MissonrL 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  a  recommendation 
in  last  year’s  report  as  follows:  “It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  teachers  in  the  various  school  districts 
be  urged  to  study  and  to  adopt  some  form  of  gronp 
insurance  to  cover  the  hazardis  of  sickness  and  acci¬ 
dent,  taking  this  form  of  insurance  with  a  reputable 
insurance  company.’’ 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the  methods  used 
by  local  organizations  in  paying  benefits  to  its 
members  who  suffer  temporary  loss  of  income  due 
to  illness  or  accident,  however  commendable  in 
spirit,  are  obsolete.  ’The  benefits  usually  are  so 
trivial  in  comparison  to  actual  needs  and  so  limited 
in  scope  as  to  be  of  little  value.  We  therefore  re¬ 
peat  our  recommendation  and  urge  the  adoption  of 
scientific  insurance  finance  as  a  means  of  meeting 
the  problem.  We  are  convinced  from  our  study 
that  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  have  not  given  the 
subject  of  income  protection  though  insurance  the 
consideration  it  merits. 

We  have  endeavored  to  secure  and  to  report  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  Gronp  Disability  insurance 
that  would  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  teachers 
of  New  Jersey.  If  we  have  succeeded  even  in  a 
small  measure,  our  compensation  is  complete. 
Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  the  subject  of  Gronp 
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Life  Insurance  might  well  be  given  fiuther  study  of  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  as  a  part 

either  by  local  organizations  or,  following  the  lead  of  the  program  of  this  State  Association. 


Name  of  City 

Coverage 

Weekly 

Indemnity 

Annual 
^  Premium 

Percentage  of 
Teachers 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Illness  and  accident 

$7.50  to 
$37.50 

$12.00  to 
$60.00 

40  Per  Cent 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

lUness  and  accident 

$25.00 

$22  to  $25 

50  Per  Cent 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Illness  and  accident 

$23.33 

$22.00 

50  Per  Cent 

Norwood,  Ohio . 

Illness  and  accident 

$25.00 

$23.00 

90  Per  Cent 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

Illness  and  accident 

$25.00 

$23.00 

20  Per  Cent 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . . 

Illness  and  accident 

$25.00  . 

$23.00 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Illness  and  accident 

$25.00 

$20.00 

50  Per  Cent 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Illness  and  accident 

$23.33 

$22.00 

45  Per  Cmt 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Illness  and  accident 

$25.00 

$22.00 

50  Per  Cent 

Spokane,  Wash . 

Illness  only 

$13.50 

$33.12 

18  Per  Cent 

Seattle,  Wash . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

1  1  ! 

Illness  and  accident 
Illness  and  accident 

1  ■  i.:,  1'  1 

$20.00 

$20.00 

61  Per  Cent 

(Copy  of  Questionnaire) 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Office  of  Administration 
Room  304,  Staey-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

1.  Have  you,  in  your  school  system,  any  form  of  (a)  Group  Insurance  or  (b)  wel¬ 
fare  orgjanization  that  provides  for  weekly  benefits  to  teachers  when  absent 
due  to  illness  or  accident! 

(a)  . 

(b)  . 

2.  If  group  insurance,  what  company  writes  your  contract  ? . 

3.  If  you  have  no  insurance,  has  any  committee  of  teachers  given  any  study  to  such 

a  movement? . 

4.  If  a  report  has  been  made,  is  a  copy  available! . 

5.  If  you  have  a  scheme  of  Group  Insurance,  does  your  Board  of  Education  pay  all, 

or  any  part  of  the  premium! . 

.  What  part! . 

6.  If  you  have  group  insurance,  does  it  cover; 

(a)  illness  and  accident . 

(b)  illness  only . 

(c)  accident  only . 

7.  What  is  the  weekly  indemnity! . 

8.  What  is  the  yearly  premium! . 

9.  Is  premium  payable  annually  or  semi-annually! . 

10.  If  you  have  group  insurance,  what  percentage  of  your  teachers  are  covered! . 

11.  Do  you  wish  a  copy  of  the  report  of  this  investigation ! . 

NAME  . 

POSITION . 

ADDRESS  . 


Textbooks  of  Distinction 


For 

LANOUAOE 

Scott,  Congoon,  Peet 

AND  Frazee 

The  Open  Door  Lan¬ 
guage  Series 

Craio  III  to  VIII 

Just  Published 

For 

UATHEHATICS 

Hoyt  and  Peet 

The  New  Everyday 
Arithmetic 

Grades  III  to  VIII 

Barber 

Junior  High  School 
Mathematics 

Grades  VII  to  IX 

For 

BEADING 

Bolenius 

Boys*  and  Girls* 
Readers 

Basal,  Grades  I  to  VI 

Literature  in  the  Junior 
High  School 

Basal,  Grades  VII  to  IX 

For 

mSTOBY 
Thwaites  and  Kendall 
History  of  the  United 
States 

Grades  VII  and  VIII 

Guitteau 

History  of  the  United 
States 

Grades  XI  or  XII 

For 

HYGIENE 

Woods  Hutchinson 

Health  Series 

The  Child’s  Day 

Building  Strong  Bodies 
Community  Hygiene 
Handbook  of  Health 

Grades  III  to  VIII 

For 

LITEBATTTBE 

The  Riverside  Litera¬ 
ture  Series 

Over  300  Volumes  m  new 
binding  covering  reading 
material  for 

Grades  II  to  XII 

For 

For 

For 

CHEMISTRY 

Gray,  Sandifur  and 
Hanna 

Fundamentals  of 
Chemistry 

With  Manual 

Grades  XI  or  XII 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith 

The  Science  of  Every¬ 
day  Life 

Revised 

Grades  VIII  or  IX 

COOKING 

Harris  and  Lacey 

Everyday  Foods 

A  new  text  in  Household 
Science 

Grades  VIII  to  X 

For 

For 

For 

PROBLEMS 

Greenan  and  Meredith 

Everyday  Problems 
of  American 
Democracy 

Revised 

Grades  XI  or  XII 

CIVICS 

Hepner  and  Hepner 

The  Good  Citizen 

A  text  in  Social  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Civics 

Grades  VIII  or  IX 

MODERN  HISTORY 

SCHAPIRO 

Modem  Times 
in  Europe 

A  new  book  to  meet  new 
requirements 

Grades  X  or  XI 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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